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[DRUGS —A VACANCY FOR AN INTELLI- 

gent young man of 17 to learn the drug business. Four 
years’ apprenticeship. Apply to JAMES T. SHINN, Broad and 
Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED.—THE GENERAL SUPERINTEN- 
dence of a home fora gentleman, by one who is competent 


to assume such charge. References exchanged. Address Q., 
2015 Wallace street. 


FF 

J ARY E. WATERS, BONNET MAKER, 
$14 Franklin St., (first door above Wood, west side), Phila. 

Plain bonnets of all kinds ready-made and to order. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
<=" hocken Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 ' N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 


CHOICE SITUATION FOR SUBURBAN RESIDENCE, ‘‘Oak 
Park,” eleven and one-fourth acres, Glenside, near Jenkintown, 
North Penna. R. R. The 12th and Market Sts. station makes this 
property the best now in the market. WILMER ATKINSON, 
125 N. 9th street, Philadelphia. 


RST CLASS INVESTMENTS. ADDRESS 


Gro. J. WEBSTER, Investment Banker, Conshohocken, Pa. 





TO RENT. 


A good farm, ‘‘ The John Marshall Farm,” of 111 acres, in Cecil 
county, Md., one mile south of brick meeting-house, two miles 
and ahalf from Sylmar Station, on the Philadelphia & Baltimore 
Central Railroad. The farm is in good condition, and will be 
rented on very easy terms to suitable parties. The owner wishes 
to board in the family. A family in sympathy with Friends 
preferred. Lease commences Third month 25, 1892. 

Apply to J. P. CONARD, 


New London, Pa. 
Or M. E. CONARD, West Grove, Pa. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital authorized, $4,000,000.00. 


Capital paid up (in cash), 2,049,550.00. 
Surplus, 800,000.00. 
Assets, 14,074,813.56. 


6 per cent. Debentures. 
6 per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 


4% and 5 per cent. Certificates running 
three months to two years. 


All Municipal, Railroad, and other first- 
class Bonds. 


OEFICES. 
Philadelphia, 8. E. cor. Fourth Landen, 150 Leadenhall street, 
Cc. 


and Chestnut Sts. . C. 
New York, 208 Broadway. Berlin, 50 and 51 Charlotten 
Boston, 117 Devonshire street. strasse, W. 


Kansas City, Mo., Seventh and Delaware streets. 
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BEDDING 


—FURNITURE,— 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD'A. 


INVESTORS | 


Should get information 
CUARANTEED 


Mortgages 


CUARANTEED 
oO 
6% 


Bonds 76% 


Stocks 409% 
20 Years’ Experience 


WE HAVE HAD 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been paid 
at maturity 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$13,800,000 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 our cent, interest. 

We never handle any security that we do not absolutely 
control. The investments we now have are as secure as 
any we have ever offered, and pay more interest than 
any we have offered in the last ten years. e can refer 
to the leading banks in New York, and to our 4,000 pat- 
rons We are under he Lammeerenan of the Banking = 
partment of New 


J. B. WATKINS L. M.CO. 
2 Wall sSt., Cor. Broadway, New York. 
GENRY DICKINSON. Manager 





PAYING 


Best Carpets at Lowest Prices. 

We have an elegant assortment of all kinds of 
carpets, made by only the very best manufacturers. 
The prices are low, and we guarantee to give satis- 
faction in all particulars. 


HOWARD THOMAS & CO., 
1206 Market Street. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL at reasonable ume. 


FOR CARPETS, ETC, 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 








For Dry Goods 


—THE BEST PLACE IS— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


—=DRY GOODS= 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


STREETS. 


ae, WM. HEACOCK, fsgne~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


BROCK WATSON, 
UNDERTAKER, 


8S. E. Cor. 7th and Spring Garden Sts., 
shanennahincantien Penna. 








Semens A. ; A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET. PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
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Did you ever enjoy the luxury of a 
charming household paper that comes 
every week, at $1.00 a year? There is 
but ove. And it’s a paper that is giving 
women everywhere a new sensation. 


_. No FREE SAMPLES, Send two stamps for specimen number. #@>And 
g if you are so fixed that you could do some moderately-paying work for us 
at your home, compiling lists, addressing, etc., please Say so. 


HOUSEKEEPER'S WEEKLY, 29 North Seventh St., Phila. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to‘the Housekeeper’s Weekly are received at the office of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL. Every one subscribing through the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL gets free a 
special premium, the “ ART PORTFOLIO,” a collection or photo-engravings, in a case of white antique 
parchment. Cash must be sent with the order. 

SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER.—The Housekeeper’s Weekly and INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, BOTH for $3.25 a year, including the ‘ART PORTFOLIO.” Send orders with the money, to 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 
Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs of SIXTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over Two 
AND A HALF MiLuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8.STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 








OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 
We announce our Club Rates for 1892. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, for the 
amount stated “for both.” 
— sn MONTHLIES. 
L{EK LIES. 
WaeEae PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, ($3.) . : : $4.60 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) . . . . $3.25 SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) . ; ; ; 5.00 


THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) ° : ‘ : 5.10 THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4. , . . 6.10 
HaRPER’s WEEKLY, ($4.) , ‘ ; ; 5.70 HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4.)_.. : ; . 5.60 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) . ; . 4.00 ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4. . . ; 5.75 
5 ’ — inane THE STUDENT, ($1.) . 3 ‘ : ‘ ‘ 3.25 
HoUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, ($1.)_ . ; 3.25 Soci Memmee dtiaiaeie. its py 
CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50. : ; 4.25 NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5. 6.60 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.).  .  .« . . 5.00 Sr. NicHoxas, ($3.) . . ‘ ; . ; 5.10 
ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3.) . : , . 5.00 MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5.) . 6.60 
HARPER’sS BAZAR, ($4.) . . i ‘ . 5.70 WIpE AWAKE, ($2.40.)  . ; ; ; . 4.50 
JOURNAL OF EpucATION, ($2.50)... 4.50 BABYHOOD, ($2.)  . . . . « 4.10 
q SCATTERED SEEps, ($0.50.) . . 

LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8.). , ; : ome PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($1.50.) . . 3.50 
CurcaGo InTER-OcEAN, ($1.).  . « 3.25 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) > 3.50 
GARDEN AND ForEsT, ($4.) . . «~ . 5.60 LIpPINcoTT’s MAGAZINE, ($3.) .  . . 4.50 
THE CRITIC, ($3.) . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 5.10 THE Farm JOURNAL, ($0.50.) . ; , 2.70 


Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, ($1.50.) 3.80 THE HoME MAKER, ($2.) : ‘ . ‘ 4.00 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ($2.40.) . 4 . 4.40 


PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 


2.40 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will name prices. 

*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 
$2.40 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 

*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not 
wish to remit for it, at present, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 8th, 1891. Thirty minutes from Broad St. 
Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full college courses for 
both sexes leading to Classical, Scientific, Engineering, and Liter- 
ary degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 

For particulars and Catalogue address, 

CHARLES Dr GARMO, Ph. D., President. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOARDING 
AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia on the Bound Brook and North 
Penn. Thorough work ; good care ; comfortable and homelike ; 
charges moderate. Apply early. 
For circulars anda particulars address, 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Jenkintown, Penna. 


Or Cynthia G. Bosler, Sec’y, 
Ogontz, Penna. 


(CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The school will open Ninth month 8th, 1891. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 

Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


THE QUAKERS, 
By F. Storrs TURNER. $1.75. 


QUAKER STRONGHOLDS, 
By C. E. STEPHEN. 
English Editlon $1.50. American Reprint 50 cents. 
LIFE OF ISAAC T. HOPPER, 
(New Edition.) $1.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


8. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 


VERY ELIGIBLE LOTS, one-acre and upward, on turnpike 
at “‘Gwynedd Highlands,” within easy walking distance of 
Gwynedd station, North Penna. R R. Prices, to start improve-, 
ments, moderate. Elevated situation, charming view, pure air, 
healthful neighborhood. JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 623 Walnut 8t., 
Philadelphia. 


lterations being completed, we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


ALL PAPER 
at remarkably low prices. 


NEW STYLES, full lengthh HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, 85¢. Don’t fail to see 
these papers if you are about 2 a. If you 
cannot call, send postal —- & ce paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 


A. L, DIAMENT & C0.. 1206 Market St. Phila’, Pa 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be 
found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ex- 
ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 
The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 
say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 
character of its contents gives special weight to each 
advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS. 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


Any Article that has outlived 22 
years of competition and imitation, and 
sells more and more each year, must 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap, 
first made in 1869, is just that article. 
Those who use it each week, (and their 


have merit. 


save clothes and 
strength, and let soafdo the work. All 


that we can say as to its merits, pales 


name is legion), 


into nothingness, before the story it will 
tell, z¢sedf, of its own perfect purity and 
quality, if you will give it one trial. 
He has it, or 
Try it next Monday. 


Ask your grocer for it. 
will get it. 
Ty ere are many imitation Electric ps in 
N Th imitation Electric Soaps i 
which electricity plays no part. Dobbins’ is the 
original one ; all Magnetics, Electrics, and Electro-Magics 
are fraudulent imitations. Ask for Dobbins’ Electric, see 
that our name is on every wrapper, and if any other is sent 
you by your grocer, when you order ours,—send it back to 


him. I. L. Cracmy & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE TRULY BLEST. 
Ir is not blessedness to know that thou thyself art 
blessed, 


True joy was never yet by one, nor yet by two 
possessed. 


Nor to the many is it given, but only to the all; 
The joy that leaves one heart unblessed would be for 
mine toosmall. 


For when my spirit most was blessed, to know an- 
other grieved 
Would take away the joy from all myself received. 


Nor would I seek to blunt that pain, forgetting other’s 
woe ; 

From knowledge, not from want of thought, true 
blessedness must grow. 


For blessedness I find this earth of ours is then no 
place, 

Where stiil the happiest man must meet his brother's 
grieving face. 


And only in one thought I find a joy I never miss, 
In faith to know all grief below will grow to final 
bliss. 


And he who holds this faith will strive with firm 
and ardent soul, 

And work out his own proper good in working for 
the whole. 


God only sees this perfect good, the way to it is dim; 
God only then is truly blest, man truly blest in him. 
—Ruckert’s Wisdom of the Brahmans. 


EPISTLE FROM PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING, 1821. 

Held in Philadelphia, by adjournments, from the 
16th of Fourth month to the 20th of the same, in- 
clusive, 1821. 

To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends 
constituting the same: Dear Friends : 

Having received in this our Annual Assembly, re- 
ports from all the constituent branches in answer to 
the Queries, it appears that much cause is given for 
painful exercise on account of the unfaithfulness of 
many in regard to the maintenance of our religious 
testimonies. The minds of Friends now convened 
being brought under the weight thereof, a concern 


(' This Epistle of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 1821. 
is an earnest and impressive presentation. It is, doubtless, more 
rigid in its disciplinary tone than we are now accustomed or in- 
clined to, but on many points it is wise and sound. Particularly 
interesting and remarkable, however, is its avoidance of those 
rocks of contention which only six years later wrecked the 
united Society. If all the deliverances of the Yearly Meeting 
had been of this character, the disaster would have been more 
avoidable.—Eps INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 
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has arisen in the love of the Gospel, to address to 
your serious and weighty eonsideration the subjects 
which have engaged our attention. 

A primary and fundamental obligation on the pro- 
| fessed Christian, is love to God. In all those who 
| cherish this love, we believe there will be a corre- 





sponding practice; and that it will be manifested by 
a faithful discharge of every religious duty. Such 
will delight to meet often together for the worship of 
their gracious Creator; and whilst animated by this 
love, they cannot feel easy to neglect so solemn a 
duty. This momentous subject hath deeply affected 
us with sorrow, on seeing that the character of our 
Religious Society is so far below what our profession 
demands. Where any among us neglect our religious 
meetings, either on the first or on other days of the 
week, they should be tenderly admonished to con- 
sider the effect of such example on their tender off- 
spring, and the youth among us; and the awful dan- 
ger they are in of being answerable for the libertine 
opinions and practices these are liable to embrace in 
such a state of neglect of the Christian duty of wor- 
shiping their Creator. 

We have been brought under much concern, not 
only on account of the sorrowful neglect apparent in 
respect to the attendance of onr meetings for Divine 
worship, but also in consequence of the undisciplined 
state of many of the children of Friends, who seem 
to have but little acquaintance with that quietness of 
mind and manner so essential to inward and spir- 
itual devotion. Experience has often proved .that 
where children are early instructed to submit them- 
selves to their pious parents, and introduced, by ex- 
ample, into habits of religious retirement, a founda- 
tion is thereby laid for future usefulness in society. 
We much desire that this important subject may ob- 
tain the sober and feeling consideration of all our 
dear friends. 

By a careful attention to the Divine gift in our- 
selves, and living under the precious influence of the 
love of God, the mind is rendered mild and tender, 
and becomes impressed with an awful reverence 
towards him; the spiritual senses, in this state, are 
kept alive; and hence a qualification is gained to 
perceive when our dear cnildren are under the Di- 
vine visitation ; and by codperating with the gift in 
them, many precious seasons might be enjoyed, in 
which both parents nnd children would be refreshed 
together in the blessed feeling of the goodness of 
God; such opportunities could not fail to establish 
the most tender attachment. 

Were parents, by their own example, frequently 
to introduce the reading of the Holy Scriptures, it 
1 would have a happy effect, and tend very much to 
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promote a love in the minds of their offspring for 
those invaluable productions of the Holy Spirit. 

A concern has feelingly attended our minds, on 
account of the want of more care in the observance 
of tne first day of the week. It is believed that the 
libertine manner in which some are permitted to 
spend the afternoon and evening of that day, often 
tends to efface any good impressions with which they 


may have been favored when at meetings for Divine | 


worship inthe morning. Friendsare therefore earn- 
estly requested to keep their families from wandering 
about on that day. It is an opportunity in which 
they and the children or youth under their care, 
might, without interruption, be able to enjoy the 
time in religious improvement, if their attention was 
directed to the Scriptures, and to other books pro- 
motive of piety and virtue. 

We have under consideration at this time, the 
sorrowful departure evident among many of the 
children of Friends, from that plainness of dress, ad- 
dress, and language, enjoined by our Christian prin- 
ciples; and though many may be disposed to con- 
tend that there is no religion in the form of color. of 
a garment, yet experience has fully proved that the 
truly devoted in the Society have been led into 
plainness of apparel by the solemn impulse of duty ; 
and it has also proved, in many instances, that those 
who have turned from this branch of our Christian 
profession, have gradually sliddea intoevils of amore 
alarming character. We feel concerned to recom- 


mend this subject to tle careful attention of all our 


members. 

Believing that the Discipline of the Society was 
instituted in the wisdom of truth, and that as we are 
baptized into the one Spirit we become concerned to 
walk by the same rule and to mind the same thing, 
we are thus prepared to build each other up on the 
most holy faith. It is only as the mind is enlight- 
ened with a portion of this wisdom, that the Disci- 
pline can be safely and profitably administered ; and 
therefore it is of great importance that those who 
are engaged in this weighty service should often 


recur to first principles, not only understanding the | 


nature and ground of our profession, but be able to 
discover the spirit of error, however speciously dis- 
guised. 

We have been renewedly made sensible that great 
weakness has been introduced into the Society by a 
false though plausible tenderness, which leads to the 
easy reception of acknowledgments from such as 
have violated the rules established by the body, par- 
ticularly on the important subject of marriage. 
When those who have wounded the testimonies of 
truth, and have never known in themselves that 
heart-felt conviction which leads to conversion, nor 
exhibited in their demeanor fruits meet for repent- 
ance, are admitted again within the pale of Society, 
the tendency of such admission is to settle them at 
ease, in an unregenerate state; to increase the bur- 
dens of the living among us; prostrate the testimonies 
which we are called to exalt; augment the influence 
of a libertine spirit; snd transform the Discipline 
into a lifeless, inefficient form. 

As this meeting has enjoined upon its members, 








| a Christian family. 





carefully to preserve an account of sufferings in con- 
sequence of military demands, and to forward them 
annually to the Maeting for Safferings, Friends are 
requested to comply with this rule of the Body. 
Having seen the disadvantage which has arisen from 
a want of care in collecting and furnishing those 
accounts, it is earnestly desired that monthly meet- 
ings would be particular to understand how their 
members act in relation to this important testimony. 

Our beloved young Friends have claimed a place 
in our brotherly concern. We should rejoice to find 
among them greater marks of Christian humility, 
and that they were were more fully brought into 
perfect resignation to the cross of Christ : were this 
their happy experience, we might have hope con- 
cerning them, that they would be preserved from the 
danger of being contaminated by the floating and 
speculative opinions on religious subjects which so 
much abound; and we are firmly persuaded that a 
careful perusal of the valuable writings left us by 
our primitive Friends, would powerfally contribute 
to open to their view the fallacious nature and per- 
nicious effect of uncertain and changeable doctrines. 

Desiring that all may be gathered to, and pre- 
served upon the alone sure foundation, the unchange- 
able Truth, we conclude. 

Signed on behalf of the Meeting, 

SamvueEL Bertie, Clerk. 


From the British Friend, (Glasgow). 
UNITY OR UNIFORMITY: WHICH SHOULD 
IT BE? 

Tue “General Advices,” read periodically in the 
meetings of Friends in this country, end with that 
noble exhortation about “endeavoring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” For a peo- 
ple professing to believe in the love of God, the Light 
of Christ, and the diversity of gifts,a more fitting 
climax to the preceding words of wisdom, could not 
easily be found, 

Unity means harmony and charity, notwithstand- 
ing inevitable diversity. There must be diversity in 
a human society, made up of people having varied 
powers and experience, and which not only recog- 
nizes the right of private judgment, but urges it as a 
duty ; which exhorts its members to seek for them- 
selves ; to obey the Light; to prove all thingsand to 
hold fast that which is good. 

A Church marked by uniformity must be a dead 
Church: or,a Church in shackles. A Quaker Church 
—lively, faithful, and genuine, whose members see 
everything eye to eye—is therefore obviously an im- 
possibility. 

Unity in diversity is the characteristic of God’s 
creation. The wind, the rain, and the sunshine have 
very diverse services, but in the hand of God they 
work together for good. Unity in diversity is often 
a marked feature in that epitome of God’s kingdom, 
In the character and teaching of 
the Apostles, diversity is so striking a feature that 
many have failed to find the unity ; which, however, 
is plain enough to those who look beyond words to 
truths. Diversity is, in fact,everywhere. But soare 
the opportunities for unity. The Divine Spirit dwell- 








ing in the soul and ruling in the church, supplies,— 
and can alone supply,—the Golden girdle which, as 
it is submitted to, binds all into unity and peace. 
Diverse gifts—diverse services—varied definitions 
and aspects of the unchangeable and many-sided 
Truth—reverent freedom of thought in seeking and 
tracing God’s methods and purposes; and yet over 
all, Unity! 

But there may be diversity—say rather, contra- 
diction—in principle and tendency, due to a disregard 
of the influences and leadings of the Divine Spirit ; 
and then there can be no unity. On the other hand 
there may be uniformity arising from want of inter- 
est, care, or effort. Death is the most uniform condi- 
tion we know of. It is orderly, still, and effortless ; 
and it is the starting point of decay. 

In a free community like the Society of Friends, 
untrammelled by human creed or priesthood, we are 
bound to be specially patient and charitable towards 
diverse lines of really reverent thought on even the 
most sacred subjects. Further than that, if the Spirit 
of our Divine Master overshadows all, we shall be 
helped to find fresh aspects of truth in this very di- 
vesity ; and we shall come to see greater breadth and 
greater simplicity in God’s dealings with our spirit- 
ual natures than ‘theologians have usually taught. 
On this subject do we sufficiently realize that true 
theology must be progressive—that we have still 
much to learn about the purposes and methods of 
God our Father in carrying on his great work of ed- 
ucating and lifting up his human family, and prepar- 
ing them to live with him in his home above? 

It was a fine saying of the old Puritan minister to 
his flock on the eve of emigration: “The Lord has 
more truth yet to break forth out of bis Holy Word. 
I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of the Re- 
formed Churches, which are come to a period in re- 
ligion, and will go no further than the instruments 
of their reformation. Luther and Calvin were great 
and shining lights in their times, yet they penetrated 
not into the whole counsel of God. The Lutherans 
cannot be drawn to go beyond what Luther saw ; and 
the Calvinists, you see, stick fast where they were 
left by that great man of God. I beseech you, re- 
member it—’tis an article of your Church Covenant 
—that you shall be ready to receive whatever truth 
shall be made known to you from the Word of God.” 

We are able to widen the meaning of these strik- 
ing words, because we have come to see God’s Word, 
—God’s Revelation of Himself and His Truth,—not 
only in the Bible, but in God’s works, in the teach- 
ings of history and of science, and in such of the 
thoughts of devout and earnest men which are in 
harmony with the general tenor of God’s revealings 
in the past. 

If we recall the work of our early Friends, what 
courage they showed in starting their “modern 
thought,” their “new Theology!” To break away 
from the churches on such questions as “ Universal | 

and Saving Light,” the so-called Sacraments, and the 
training and position of the Ministry, needed a Di- 
vine inspiring, and an unwavering faith in the sim- 
ple truth. They were reviled even by pious people, 
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when they have the courage of their convictions. 
But they persevered, and their faithfulness brought 
enormous gain to the Church universal ! 

Since their day how manifestly has theology been 
shown to be a progressive science! How the “ mod- 
ern thought” of each generation of faitbful people 
has helped in the elucidation of God’s truth! Some 
new aspect of this truth has come to the front, some 
correction or displacement of distorted ideas and 
definitions ; and these new presentments the churches 
have first condemned, then tolerated, and at last 
slowly adopted and perhaps even stamped as Ortho- 
doxy! The broad and unfailing test has been very 
gradually—it may be unconsciously—applied on the 
lines of William Penn’s celebrated formula: 

“The double and agreeing testimony of the Spirit of 
God within, and the Scriptures of truth without, is the 
rule and judge of Faith, Doctrine, and Practice.” 

And the result has been that true Theology has 
thrown aside some of the mistaken ideas of the past 
and has progressed. 

We have but to glance at the history of the past 
two centuries to be specially impressed with this. 
During that time the harsher aspects of Calvinism— 
accepted almost universally by Protestant Christians 
when the Friends arose—have been gradually set 
aside. What that means to earnest, diffident souls, 
few in this day can fully understand. The breadth 
and fullness of God’s love, and the true meaning of 
what is called the Atonement are increasingly under- 
stood. The old dogma of verbal inspiration has al- 
most disappeared, and the Bible is more intelligently 
valued and more wisely used, now that it is seen to 
be what the early Friends regarded it,—a Divine 
treasure in an earthen vessel. 

But the work of spiritual education for the 
churches is by no means over. “ The Lord has still 
more light to break forth out of his Holy Word;” 
and those who have confidence in the Risen Christ 
as both a Deliverer and a Teacher will go through 
these searchings of heart without misgiving. “ Be- 
cause Thou art the Truth I will not be afraid of any 
truth,” said Chevalier Bunsen ; and one longs for an 
increase everywhere of this settled and unshakeable 


| faith in God. 


sut—(and to this we can all respond in these days 
of unsettlement and peril)—let it be the Truth and 
not any mere worldly dogmatism springing from the 
unspiritual nature. The cautious, unhastening spirit, 
ever solicitous for the maintenance of tLe Truth as 
it is in Jesue, cannot for a moment be spared. Any 
revision or reconstrnction of beliefs which have held 
sway in the churches for centuries is bound to be 
done with great deliberation. The old Quaker plan 
of “ waiting for more Light ” when perplexing ques- 
tions arise, is altogether in place. But when the 
Light comes,—and as it comes,—the duty is to wel- 
come it and go forward. And this advance being at 
first mainly an individual work, there is constant 
need of the spirit of patience and charity. We must 
not mistake diversity of expression or definition for 
diversity of faith. 





—as men now are often reviled and misunderstood | 





There are no people who have the right to look 
with greater calmness on all this agitation and un- 
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settlement than those who are privileged to stand on 
tne same ground-work of faith as the early Friends. 
These have come to know that the Kingdom of God 
is not in word but in Power; that the Lord still reigns, 
and is evidently using all these agitations,—these 
“stormy winds fulfilling his word,” to clear the air 
and to make more manifest his Divine Light and his 
simple, practical Truth. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
RACE STREETS MEETING. 


[Class meeting, First month 10, 1892.] 

PAPER: DETERMINING QUESTIONS BY THE UNITY. 
Rozert Barcway, is his essay on Church discipline 
says that “ the distinguishing property of the Church 
of Christ from all other anti-Christian assemblies 
and churches of man’s building and framing, is that 
the power of deciding lies solely in the spirit of God 
as having the only unerring, infallible, and certain 
judgment. 

Jobn Comly,in an epistle to Friends, dated in 
1831. says: 

“It appears to have been a long established and 
acknowledged principle among Friends that, when 
subjects are introduced into our meetings for consid- 
eration and judgment, the general unity and concur- 
rence of the members present forms the point of de- 
cision, and is considered as the judgment of the 
meeting. Cases sometimes occur on which there is 
diversity of opinion; for the settlement of these, 
submission and brotherly condescension on the part 
of some are to be exercised, in order to preserve the 
order and harmony of society.” 

The following extracts are from Samuel M. Jan- 
ney’s “ History of Friends”: 

“Tt is obvious that a church thus constituted can 
not act upon the principle of political bodies where 
a majority governs ; and it is still more objectionable 
for a minority to assume the right to govern. 

“ If a considerable degree of unanimity cannot be 
attained it is best not to insist upon a decision, but 
rather to wait and adjourn from time to time, or dis- 
miss the question. When discipline cannot be exer- 
cised with good feelings and tolerable unanimity, it 
is better to stand still; for if unity and love do not 
prevail it is an evidence that the Spirit of Christ does 
not sanction our proceedings. 

“ By adhering to the course pursued by the Soci- 
ety in its earlier days, all the difficulties alluded to 
may be overcome. No question was decided against 
the judgment and continued opposition of a respecta- 
ble minority. If such a minority decidedly objected 
to any measure, it was not forced through the meet- 
ing, but postponed or abandoned, unless a more gen- 
eral acquiescence could be attained. Some inconven- 
iences may, at times, attend this course, but great 
benefits will ultimately result from it. The dangers 
attendant on hasty action may thus be avoided, and 
the exercise of patience, forbearance, and condescen- 
sion will promote the growth of all the qualities that 
adorn and ennoble the Christian character.” 


“ Decisions in the Society of Friends: In the Society 
of Friends nothing is decided by a majority of voices. 
No vote is taken in any meeting. The clerk, a man 
of experience and insight, watches with attention to 
what is said. He pronounces as to where * the weight 
of concern’ lies—the preponderance of genuine em- 
phasis. That is the decision of the meeting, although 
it be of one or two against a multitude. The method 
is not the ordinary one; but it is the way the world 
is governed. It is the emphatic minority which 
rules—the people who care, and have power in pro- 
portion to their caring; their ‘weight of concern,’ 
not their number. ‘One and God make a majority.’ 
Their joint emphasis is enough. The rest count, but 
they do not weigh.” 

I have been unable to find any account of the 
introduction into tbe rules of the Society of the re- 
markable system which is outlined in above extracts, 
a system which is different from that of every other 
religious society of which I have any knowledge, and 
which stands alone among codes of laws for Church 
government, if that can be called a law orrule which 
has no record of enactment, and which might more 
accurately be styled a practice based upon tradition 
and usage. It isas unique and peculiar a method of 
arriving at decisions as the Society is unique and 
peculiar among religious organizations. Viewed from 
the standpoint of reason alone and tested simply by 
tests of human judgment, it would seem to be 
strangely defective and altogether insufficient asa 
principle of correct government, which invariably 
recognizes the inherent right of the majority—cer- 
tainly of an overwhelming majority—to rule in all 
deliberative bodies. It would seem evident that this 
peculiar rule of a peculiar people must have a differ- 
ent basis from that of human rules generally, for so 
far as experience and judgment dictate it is not a 
practicable method of arriving at correct, satisfactory 
and just decisions in affairs. 

And yet it has been the practice of the Society of 
Friends ever since its foundation, and has apparently 
worked to the general satisfaction of the body. This 
being the case we must deal with the question on the 
basis of its practical workings in the sphere for which 
it was intended, and where alone it has been tested. 

The Society of Friends has been from its rise a 
peculiar people. It came into existence charged 
with ‘a mission to lead the people from outward, 
ceremonial observances of religion, to an inward and 
spiritual worship, showing its fruits in a godly life 
and a walk unspotted from the world. Its ways of 
worship, its methods of religious observance, were all 
at variance with the history and prevailing practices 
of professing Christians. It set up for its followers a 
high standard—no less than disregarding the injunc- 
tions of men—they were to be governed by the 
Spirit of God. It established a mode of worship 
essentially dissimilar to that of all other religious 
bodies and characterized by a simplicity previously 
unknown. Inall things—methods of worship and 
simplicity of faith and of life—its members were a 
rule unto themselves, and dwelt apart from the world 


A recent paragraph in the Friend, of Philadelphia, | by which they were surrounded. 


marked “Selected,” is as follows : 


Now, it is not strange that such a people profess- 
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ing to put aside all their own human desires and 
wills, and to be actuated by the Spirit of God, should 
institute a system of government for their organiza- 
tion, altogether anomalous in the history of Church 
government. And so it was that determining all 
questions by the “ Unity” became the practice of the 
Society—that is, making subordinate all government 
of the human will and reason—they were to be ruled 
by the Spirit of God as expressed by one or more of 
His well tried servants in their midst, and united 
in by the body. This is a high ideal of government, 
possible only when practiced by an eminently spirit- 
ually minded people, and a system that could not 
reasonably be expected to succeed under any but 
ideal and quite unusual circumstances. Though 
there is little on record bearing directly upon the 
subject in the early days of the Society, it is evident 
that as the organization was a band of brothers and 
sisters drawn closely together by a common Spiritual 
faith, with their bond cemented by cruel persecu- 
tion, they were more closely united than in later 
times, when persecution no longer followed them, and 
they were able to move inal! matters more unitedly 
than they could bave done under any other cir- 
cumstances. 

But the system of government has held for two 
hundred years, though perhaps, now-a-days in a 
somewhat modified form. If it be admitted that 


such form of government is only adapted to a spirit- 
ually minded people, it would appear that under 
other circumstances such government would be not 


only inappropriate, but manifestly uosafe. The ques- 
tion arises: Is the system adapted to the Society in 
its present status? 

I think it will be admitted by all that tae Society 
is not and cannot be as spiritually minded as in the 
early days. The stern and lofty faith in certain 
things regarded as essential ; the severe observance 
of simple modes of life,—apparently necessary in 
that age—the extreme plainness of dress and almost 
ascetic modes of living, have all, no doubt, served a 
worthy purpose ; but to perpetuate them tothe ex- 
treme would be fanatical, unnecessary, and perhaps 
even harmful in the present age. And while’to be 
spiritually minded is life, it yet follows that the 
Society does not and cannot be expected to occupy 
the eminent spiritual plane among the churches 
which it once did, for the principles it enunciated 
have permeated and entered into the life and prac- 
tice of almost all religious bodies to a greater or less 
degree. Whatever the reason, the fact remains that 
the Society is not so spiritually minded as in the days 
of its rise. Is it then safe to continue to transact the 
affairs of the church under such a rule of government? 
May it not be unsafe to apply a rule appropriate only 
to a condition of elevated spiritual vitality under cir- 
cumstances of a different character? All of us are 
familiar with the fact that in our yearly meetings 
especially, there have been times when general con- 
cerns approved by the spiritual sense and deliberate 
judgment of a large portion of the meeting, have 
failed of adoption because a few friends have reso- 
lutely set themselves against the concern of an over- 
whelming majority, and the clerks, acting noder the 
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ancient rule of “ Unity,” have declined to record the 
prevailing sense of the meeting, because of the voices 
of the few. This could only be justified on the ground 
that decisions are properly to be arrived at not by 
deferring to the undoubted will of the majority, but 
by listening to the voice of the Spirit as expressed by 
afew. There can be no doubt that under this inter- 
pretation of the rule, great harm and injustice were 
wrought at the time of the Separation in 1827, by the 
assumption of the clerks in interpreting the sense of 
the meeting according to their own preconceived 
Opinions, and against the admitted judgment and 
prevailing sense of the meeting as expressed by the 
great majority. A more striking instance of the de- 
fect of the system and its liability to abuse, cannot be 
adduced, although minor evidences are not infre- 
quent. Herein lies the danger—it is not, it does not 
profess to be a government of the body by the body 
but by the Spirit; not a representative government 
but an oligarchial government by the few professing 
to be guided by a Higher Power, bnt still the govern- 
ment or at least the restraint by the few of the many. 
Only a condition of high Spiritual vitality could jus- 
tify such a proceeding. Tne clerks of a body thus 
governed, to fitly execute their trust must necessarily 
be endowed with rare spiritual gifis and great dis- 
cernment, with an entire sinking of all personal de- 
sires and proclivities. Can clerks be obtained with 
such Spiritual gifts as to be able to clearly discrimi- 
nate the voice of the Spirit and such readiness to 
sink all personal desires? If not, is not such a gov- 
ernment a dangerous one? 

Is it then the conclusion that the dangers over- 
balance the advantages, and that it would be best to 
adopt the practice of voting that generally prevails? 
I do not feel prepared for such aconclusion. On the 
contrary, I recognize and fully believe in the fact 
that the Society of Friends is still charged with a 
mission of the Spirit, and while in this age the 
epiritual development which it has led since its foun- 
dation has become widespread among the churches, 
and it cannot, therefore,as a Society, rank in the 
same high comparative order of apostlesbip which 
characterized its early days, it still bas its mission to 


| hold up before the world a wise simplicity of faith 


and of life,and a government of its body, which, 
while not daring to disregard the God-given gift of 
human judgment, is yet based primarily on love, pa- 
tience, and faith in the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
I should be very sorry, therefore, to see the Suciety 
adopt the rule of arriving at conclusions by a major- 
ity vote. But in adhering to the old practice, do not 
let usset upastandard wholly impracticable under the 
circumstances which surround us, and liable to great 
abuse. Let us wisely and frankly admit the situation 
as it exists and the dangers which beset us, and let it 
be understood that the clerks in accepting their ap- 
pointments are assuming a solemn responsibility and 
a sacred trust,and that they are to be governed in 
interpreting the judgment of the meeting, by the 
general prevailing sense of the body, keeping in view 
weight of concern as well as numbers, and always re- 
membering they are the servants of the meeting at 
large, and that when they accept the cffice they 





: ] 
should sink «1! personal bias so far as prayerfal con- | 


secration to a solemn duty will enable them so to do. 
It would seem appropriate to close this paper with 
an aimirable minute of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, adopted in 1885, it being during the service as 
clerk, of our late friend Benjamin G, Foulke. 

This minute cannot be read too often by those 
who take part in the conduct of our meetings for 
business, and especially by those who may be ap- 
pointed to the responsible office of clerk. 

* Feeling the importance of the advice in our dis- 
cipline that in conducting the affairs of our meetings, 
Friends shoul endeavor to manage them with for- 
bearance and love of each other, we believe it right 
to recommend that those who may feel a concern for 
the adoption of any measure, after baving fully ex- 
pressed their views,should not manifest an over- 
anxious care whether they prevail,and that those 
who may not feel prepared for the adoption of a 
proposition shall no: endeavor to prevent its success 
by undue opp »sition, but after having spoken, submit 
to the generally expressed views of the meeting.” 


SECRETARY'S MINUTES. 

The Conference convened upon the separation of the 
other classes of the school to their respective rooms. The 
special subject for consideration was “ Determining Ques- 
tions by the Unity,” on which subject an article was pre- 
pared by Isaac H. Clothier. As an introduction to his own 
paper, he read an account of the interview of William 
Friend, with Cardinal Antonelli, the 
Papal Seeretary at Rome, in which the practice of Friends 


Jones, an English 
in determining questions by the unity was one of the spe- 
cial points touched upon, and in which the Cardinal showed 
great interest and an approbation of the results reached. 
H. Clothier then paper. The first 
speaker, while approving this paper, rather dissented from 
the view of the writer that the Society of Friends at this 
time is less spiritually-minded than formerly, and that its 
work is less than in its earlier days. He thought it differ- 
ent, but not less. Healso approved of the manner of reach- 
ing a decision as outlined in the minute adopted by Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting in 1885. Two others spoke approv- 
ingly, and thought a determination by vote might be sub- 
versive of the best interests of the Society. The view was 
expressed that “spiritual mindedness” is now differently 
manifested from that in the olden times, our opportunities 
of higher education tending to this result. Other friends 
expressed approval of the paper, believing that the Society 
must adhere to its old method of deciding by the weight of 
views given in the meeting. While it may move more 
slowly thereby, itcontributes much to the soundness of the 
decision when reached. 


Isaac read his own 


As rudeness is not essential to honesty, so neither 
is roughness essential to strength of character. 


Ir children were accustomed from infancy to hear 
nothing but correct conversation, there would be but 
little need of their learning arbitrary rules of gram- 
mar; they would naturally speak and write cor- 


rectly. Hence it is that children of educated parents 
are generally so much more easy and graceful in 
their conversation than the children of the unedu- 
cated. Our language, like our manners, is caught 
from those with whom we associate. 











‘rom The Christian Register. 
From The Christian Register 


THE INDIANS AS WORKERS. 


| Ir we apply to the Indian the simple and, doubtless, 


the most natural test, not of his right to life, but of 
his ability to live, it is of course that of his capacity 
to extract a subsistence from the earth. And the 
Indian has no difficulty in sustaining this test: he 
always has sustained it. He was living here when 
the white man came, and living in his own way very 
comfortably. Massasoit and Powhatan were often 
better provided with corn than Captain Standish or 
Captain Smith. So faras he chose, he subsisted as a 
hunter and fisher; and so far as he chose, he tilled 
the land and ateits yield. Nor bas there ever been 
a time,since the overflow of Europe invaded his 
fields, when the unmolested Indian failed to so man- 
age his affairs as to perpetuate his race. 

But the present question reaches the Indian’s 
ability to live, not only by his own strength and 
skill, but by these applied upon the white man’s sys- 
tem. Wesay to him that be cannot go on in his 
wild way: he must labor as we do, or perish. Is he 
really capable, then, of civilized labor? 

We have at hand a body of interesting facts, 
bear:ng directly upon the capabilities of the Indian 
of this day as a worker. They are presented by 
actual experience with him, in the fields and the 
farm-houses, in summer and in winter, in the States 
of the old seaboard. Within a hundred miles of New 
York hundreds of Indians, boys and girls, men and 
women have been at work for years, earning wages 
and saving their money. 

Ic is now more than ten years since the establish- 
ment of the government echool at Carlisle, and the 
adoption there (and at Hampton, Va., also) of the 
policy of giving the young Indians a chance to earn 
wages in the white man’s way. Their trial as farmers, 
and as domestic help, actually, practically, upon a 
basis not sentimental or even philanthropic, but 
business-like, has had more than a decade of demon- 
stration of results. In the summer of 1880 six girls 
and eighteen boys went out from Carlisle to see what 
they could do. In the year 1890 there were sent out 
346 boys and 174 girls. Tnese farm bands and 
house-girls were asked for. They have become, in 
parts of South-eastern Pennsylvania and in adjoin- 
ing counties of Maryland and New Jersey, an indus- 
trial dependence. Farmers are raising the corn on 
the old fields of the Lenapé, by the aid of the Len- 
apé’s own cousins. Housewives who were sick at 
heart and worn cutin body because help could not 
be had have taken regularly the Indian girls from 
Carlisle, and so have got the cooking and sweeping 
and washing satisfactorily done. The namber of 
those thus employed has continually increased, grow- 
ing from the experimental party of 24 in 1880, to 217 
in I884, to 447 in 1888, and 520 in 1890. And the 
demand exceeds the supply. In the last-named 
year “ more than two hundred places offered for 
them had to be refused, because all the pupils suffi- 
ciently advanced and prepared were taken.’ No 
doubt the demand for them must depend somewhat 
upon the state of the labor market: if house-girls 


| were more plenty, mistresses might not care to take 
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the pains of overseeing and training the younger and 
less experienced of the Indian girls; but thus far, it 
is certain, the call for them continues. 

It would be presumed, perhaps, that, if there were 
really some Indians capable of sustained and syste- 
matic labor, they must be exceptional,—members, 
doubtless, of a few of the more advanced tribes. But 
even this is found to be anerror. The range of capa- 
bility for labor covers the whole of the list of the 
tribes, from A to Z; and it extends from the Sioux of 
the north to the Apaches of the Mexican border. 
The boys and girls who were out from Carlisle at 
work in 1890 represented 41 different tribes. No 
less than 100 of them, or about a fifth of the whole 
number, were Apaches,—the “ fierce,” the “ cruel,” 
the “treacherous,” Apaches. 21 were Arapahoes, 4 
were Kiowas, 3 were Navajos, 61 were Sioux. Itis of 
course true that those tribes which have longest been 


settled in their way of life furnished a full quota of | 


the workers. The patient Pueblos, coming from 
homes which were fixed when Coronado visited 
them three centuries and a half ago, furnished 52; 
and the Oneidas of Wisconsin sent 85. Other tribes 
of vigorous qualities furnished their quota,—the 
Cheyennes, 27 ; the Chippewas, 28 ; the Crows, 26; the 
Omahas, Pawnees, and Winnebagos, a dozen each. 
Then, too, there were tribes less known, or nearly 
forgotten,—6 Caddoee, 14 Piegans, 2 of the unfortu- 
nate and migratory Shawnees, 2 Shoshones, 7 Wyan- 
dottes. There may be a larger adaptability to-day 


in some tribes thad in others ; but the general quality 


appears the same. 

I have examined many pages of the detailed re- 
ports furnished by the employers of these Iadians. 
The details given bear upon a number of points, four 
of which I select as most definite and most import- 
ant,—ability, health, cleanliness, and economy. The 
first is primary and essential, of course: who is not 
able must perish. But the second is scarcely inferior : 
who has not health, under civilized conditions, must 
perish, too. Taking from the report-book, consecu- 
tively, the pages which refer to about hundred boys, 
and reducing the statements of the employers toa 
uniform formula, we have this tabulation: 

Unsatis- Quali- 
Good. factory. Jied. 

1. Ability . ‘ ‘ 77 24 

2. Health : ; : 86 d 10 

3. Economy . ‘ ‘ 69 1: 19 

4. Cleanliness y ‘ 70 25 

Some additional data are given. Fifteen of these 
boys are described as “slow,”—in comparison, of 
course, with white men,—85 per cent. being appar- 
ently quick enough. One is said to be “ dull,” one is 
“ rude,” one “ careless,” and one“ lazy.” It is upon 
such a scheme of candor that the showing, as it ap- 
pears above, is more than 75 per cent. good. Is this 
not a very fair average for the human family ? Some 
of the employers add a few words of special testi- 
mony. ‘“ Casper is very satisfactory,” says one; “he 
is much liked for his gentlemanly conduct.” Of 


another it is recorded, “ Has done well and given . 


satisfaction in every respect.” 
progressed well in his studies; 


Of another, “ Has 
frequently at the 








worker, and in demand. Cut 127 shocks of corn in 
one day,—the biggest day’s work done; was paid 
extra for all over 100.” And of another: “ Martin is 
a model young map, and stands high in this com- 
munity. Very neat in his dress.’ And these are 
examples simply: there are more such in the hun- 
dred reports. Of one employer the school visitor 
makes this crisp and pertinent memorandum: “ Mr. 
—— said —— wasn’t worth any wages. Told him to 
send him back ; then said he couldn’t get along with- 
out him!” 

The girls’ reports are quite equal to those of the 
boys. The percentage of success does not materially 
differ. In my own home we have had satisfactory 
experience with house-girls from the Cheyenne, the 
Oneida, the Pueblo, and the Pawnee tribes. There 
is a vari.nce in qualities, but not such as makes one 
much better than the others, or deprives any of the 
ability to do well. I bave seen in the houses of 
friends representatives of half a dczen other tribes, 
and have learned their experience with them. In 
substance it isthe same. ‘These girls are like other 
girls. But they have some special qualifications. 
Their physical strength is above the average. Their 
health is very good. Of five girls whom we had 
within three years none had a day’s serious illness. 
They follow their routine of daily duties with ex- 
emplary patience and perseverance. If perhaps they 
are not in great haste to be done, they do not expect 
to quit until all is finished. They are neat and clean 
in dress, and modest in manner. Asa rule, they are 
grave. Certainly, they are not talkative. With few 
exceptions, they are thorougbly trustworthy, faithful 
in their attachments, and carrying long memories of 
a friend. 

That they earn and save money is of course a 
matter of figures. The wages paid the boys and 
young men, as shown by the reports (1888), varied 
from $4 a month to $11 and $15. Of one who re- 
ceived the last rate, the employer’s report adds: 
© Ability—Excellent : with him it is always, ‘Come 
on, boys!’” The girls’ wages are smaller than the 
boys, but not relatively so, according to the ordinary 
variation of pay for the sexes, the demand for inside 
help being greater, usually, in the region a hundred 
miles around Carlisle. Of the 520 of both sexes who 
were “out” in 1890, the reports show aggregate earn- 
ings amounting to $15,252.89, of which the boys 
earned $12,556.15, and the girls $2,696 24. The sav- 
ings were about one-half, amounting in the aggregate 
to $7,604.82. 117 pupils returning to the West in 
July, 1889, carried with them $2,115, which they 
had earned and saved. 

We cannot here make studies of individuals. Our 
present study is one in the general. Butthe Indians 
have formed many friendly ties of acquaintance in 
the region where they have been working. Richard 
Davie, a Cheyenne, after being employed a year or 
two on a farm, married a Pawnee girl, Nannie As- 
penall, and was then engaged in a responsible posi- 
tion as dairy manager on a large farm in Chester 
county. His employer says, in a note (1889): “I 
should hardly expect to get a better dairyman. He 


head of his class.’ Of another, “ Eben is a first-rate | Shows ability and honor: he is no eye-servant.” 
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Yet this capable worker was taken when a lad 
from a captured Cheyenne camp in Indian Territory 
—on the border of the “Staked Plain,’—where he 
had been dancing all night with other children 
around the scalp of a slain soldier. Somewhat like 
his history is that of Hiram Doctor, whom I knew 
of on a farmin Bucks county,—an Apache boy with- 
out father or mother. He knew how he had lost 
them : his tale of their slaughter in a general extermi- 
nation of their band, when he was a child, was sim- 
ple and graphic. “And how did you escape, Hiram ?” 
“T got a rock behind!” he said. Hiram showed no 


euch traits as are popularly ascribed to the Apaches. | 


It seemed more likely, judging from him, that his 
people had desperately sought to defend their homes 
and protect themselves from extermination than that 
they had maliciously originated a wicked design of 
wronging the poor and inoffensive white man. His 
employer said to me of Hiram: “ The lest year he 
worked for me my farmer lay sick for weeks with 
typhoid fever. Hiram went on with the work him- 
self; he plougked for wheat, and got the ground 
ready for the seed. His intelligence of management 
was good. I did not see that the farmer could have 
done better. One thing was notable about him: I 
never saw him strike the horses or cows, nor even 
did I hear him speak loudly or harshly to them!” 
Perhaps, then, we may conclude that Indians are 
much like other people. We may understand that 
man has passed or is passing through successive 
grades of habitude, and that if we surprise him in 
one stage or another, we shall find him exhibiting 
the traits of that stage. If we had caught Nimrod, 
would he have been superior to Tecumthe? If we 
could become familiar with our Aryan ancestors in 
the day when they changed from nomads to planters, 
should we find them better off at any point than the 
Indians of the United States in this present year? 
Howarp M. Jenkins. 


Like a beautiful flower fall of color, but without 
scent, are the fine but fruitless words of him who 
does not act accordingly. 


“ Gop is the portion of the soul. This is the ideal, 
spiritual life ; the type of this is Himself. 

“We look back through the ages and see Abel by 
his sacrifice; Abraham building his altars, offering 
his sacrifices, making his supplications ; Mosesin the 
multiplied relations of deliverer of Israel, founder of 
the Jewish commonwealth, girded about by laws and 
ceremonies. We see Elijuh, the prophet, teacher, 
priest. But we see Enoch, without altar or sacrifice, 
without creed or ceremony, without form of worship 
or human fellowship, walking with God. It is God 
and Enoch walking together. This is one instance to 
bring out in bold relief the possibility of a purely 
spiritual life, and to teach us that creeds, ceremonies, 
rites, are only means to one end, and so useless when 
that end is attained. It teaches us, also, that 
whatever may be our state of progress in the relig- 
ious life, if in the providence of God we are sepa- 
rated from these outward helps, God Himself is all 
sufficient. A lesson worth learning at any price.” 


Intelligencer and Journal. 


Howakp M. JENKINS, Managing Editor. 
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OUR OLD MEETING-HOUSES. 
THERE seems to be an awakening interest in the 
many unused-meeting houses that were former cen- 
ters of society influence: but owing to the changes 
that are constantly guing on in neighborhoods and 
communities, have fallen into decay, for the reason 
that there are not enough members interested in the 
welfare of the Society to keep up the regular meet- 
ings for worship and the monthly meetings,—for it 
must be remembered that the giving up of the busi- 
ness meeting is soon followed by the discontinuance 
of meetings for worsbip in most cases that are 
brought to notice. 

There is evidence of a renewal of life within the 
body when these old edifices, unused and fast going 
to decay, stir up a feeling of regret, in the minds of 
one and another who living in the vicinity are con- 
stantly reminded of what they are deprived of in the 
spiritual life, through having no religious association 
and fellowship with those of their own Christian 
profession, and the expression of this sense of loss 
should receive our serious consideration. 

The attention of Friends is called to this subject 
at this time through a communication received from 
a friend who resides in Columbia, Pa., in which she 
expresses how her “heart was made to rejoice that 
our valued friend, J. M. Truman, Jr., had in a recent 
number of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, putina 
plea for our old meeting-houses,” for, she continues, 
“we have one in Columbia, Pa., that is fast going to 
decay, and no longer fit for use in the winter season. 
It is surrounded by a beautiful lot and has one ofthe 
finest locations in the borough. The last meeting 
held in it was in the Seventh month.” 

In her note she says further, “I have for along 
time tried to get Friends interested in building a new 
house. Itis true that there are but few of us, and 
no inducements are offered,so far as Friends are 
concerned, for any one to settle here, several who 
were former residents have left for other places more 
congenial. 

A number of persons who are not Friends seem 
very much interested in the old meeting-house. 
They often say to me; “ We hope you Friends do not 
intend to let the old house go down; why we would 
be willing to help you build another, so as to pre- 





serve the ancient landmark. It is one of the old- 


est in Columbia.” 


Tux two English Friends’ newspapers have made 
the changes which we mentioned some weeks ago as 
about to take place. The Friend, of London, has 
begun issue weekly, (instead of monthly), and is 
under the editorial direction of Henry Stanley New- 
man. It contains an interesting variety of matter, 
and is handsomely printed. In a spirited salutatory, 
the editor says: “Reconciliation is our message. 
We proclaim peace.””’ And he adds: ‘“‘ Knowledge, 
after all, is a great reconciler ; it is ignorance makes 
discord. Amid all change we find at last 
there has been symmetry in the interweaving; but 
new wine must be put into new bottles.” 

The British Friend, (Glasgow), continues to be a 
monthly, but enters upon a “ New Series,” with the 
issue for Firat month, it having passed into the pos- 
session of a number of Friends, and the editorial 
charge of William Elward Turner. It was estab- 
lished in First month, 1843, in the charge of William 
and Robert Smeal, now both deceased. Robert, the 
survivor of the two brothers, died in 18%6, and the 
paper has since been directed by his son James G. 
Smeal, who has transferred it to the present owners. 
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W. E. Turner, as has heretofore been stated, is one of | 


tbe three authors of “ A Reasonable Faith,” and has 
been a minister in the Society for more than thirty 
years. He is devoted to original Quakerism, and not 
in sympathy with departures from its standards. 


We cannot insert anything but matter of urgency 
in any issue of the INTELLIGENCER AND JCURNAL, later 
than Third-day, and notices or other urgent matter 
must reach us, at the latest, by 10 a. m. on Fourth-day. 
Last week, two or three notices came too late,—one 
on Fifth-day. 

We send the paper to press (except when the oc- 
currence of a holiday, on which printers and others 
decline working, obliges us to close earlier), on 
Fourth-day at noon, in order to have it mailed on 
Fifth-day. Our programme sometimes fails, but this 
is the rule. 


Tue second lecture of the course under charge of 
the Monthly Meeting’s Committee, (Race Street) will 
be given (in the Cherry street end of the house) on 
Sixth-day evening of next week, by Prof. George L. 
Maris, on the Pacific Coast, with lantern illustra- 
tions. The lecture of Prof. W. H. Appleton, on the 
evening of the 15th instant, on ‘“ Constantinople,” 
was attended by a large company, aud much enjoyed. 
These lectures are free, and all Friends and others 
interested are invited. 


In a note, First month 11, Edward Coale, of Hol- 
der, lll., says: “I now have a considerable sum of 
money for sending the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
and have written to a number of Western Friends 
on the subject. I think by your liberal offer we will 
be able to supply all who may want the paper.” 


We call attention to the call, under the heading, 
“ Notices,” for a meeting of those willing to assist in 


| 





the necessary arrangements for keeping open in the 
evenings the Friends’ Library, at 15th and Race 
streets, this city. This is a most worthy and useful 
move, and deserves all the help possible. 


A note from a member of the (Philadelphia) 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on the John M. George 
Bequest, dated First month 16, says: “ The deeds for 
the Worth farm are now nearly ready, and we expect 
to have the entire matter settled this month.” 


BIRTHS. 
SMITH.—Bucks county, Pa., Eleventh month 22, 1891, 
to Heston J. and Anna J. Smith, a daughter, who has been 
named Mildred. 


MARRIAGES. 
HAYES—BRANSON.—At Flushing, Ohio, Eighth mo. 
2ist, 1891, Albert, son of Chas. I. Hayes, of Salem, Ohio, to 
Mira D., daughter of David and Sarah H. Branson. 


DEATHS. 

ATLEE.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, First month, 
15, 1892, Edith Willits Atlee, daughter of the late Dr. 
Edwin P., and Margaret C. Atlee; a minister of Abington 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

BARTRAM.—On the 4th of First month, 1892, at her 
residence, Lansdowne, Pa., Hannah H., widow of John B. 
Bartram, in her 72d year of age; an elder and overseer of 
Darby Monthly Meeting. 

She leaves a void in the neighborhood which is keenly 
felt by many. She was a true friend to all, but to the suf- 
fering and afflicted her hand and sympathy were always 
extended. 

The vacant place in her family cannot be filled, yet the 
mother love which led to faithful example and true coun- 
sel will be treasured by her children. 

We feel keenly our loss in meetings for both worship 
and discipline. Her place can be filled only by a closer 
walk with God, and a more faithful obedience to the teach- 
ings of Christ as taught by her daily life. 

J. ¥ 

FROST.—At her home, Somerset, N. Y., Eleventh 
month 21, 1891, Auna H. Frost, widow of Solomon V. 
Frost, in the 96th year of her age; a member of Rochester 
Monthly Meeting. 

Young Friends’ Review says: She fell asleep while sons 
and daughters were watching by her bedside. She was 
born at Nine Partners, Eleventh month 23d, 1795, and in 
1813 was married to Solomon Frost, at Rensselaerville, Al- 
bany county, under care of the monthly meeting there 
and removed to Pittstown, Rensselaer county, and for 
twenty-two years was a member of Troy Monthly Meet- 
ing. In 1835 she came to Somerset with her family, where 
for fifty-six years she lived a quiet home life. Her ancestry 
were Friends for two centuries back. Her eight children 
are all living, with thirteen grandchildren, forty great- 
grandchildren, and one great-great-grandchild, most of 
whom were at the burial; six of the grandsons bore the 
casket containing the mortal remains. 

HUDSON.—First month 14, 1892, at the home of her son- 
in-law, William V. Reynolds, in Chatham, N. Y., Mary P. 
Hudson, aged 79 years; a member of Hudson and Chatham 
Monthly Meeting. 

The records of this dear 
the remembrance of an active life of benevolence. 


Friend will bear with them 
Her 
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heart went out to all classes ; sympathy, encouragement, and 
assistance were often extended to the needy; a loving smile 
and cheering word awaited the children. The Indian race 
claimed from her special sympathy ; she was anxiously solici- 
tous for their civilization and citizenship, and keenly alive 
to their wrongs. Fondly attached to the Society of Friends, 
she was ever ready to promote its principles and testimonies, 
and anxiously desired to guard her conduct and conversation. 
As she neared the bounds of time, feeling that her work was 
finished, she longed to be released from earth, and enter into 
the rest she believed was reserved for her; at the end she 
passed quietly away, without a struggle. 


LAMBORN.—Of La Grippe terminating in pneumonia, 
on Fourth-day morning, the 6th of First month, 1892, at 
his residence, near Yates Center, Kansas, Thomas Lam- 
born, Sr., in the 71st year of his age. 

By the removal of this worthy Friend his wife bas 
been bereaved of a devoted husband, his children of an 
affectionate father, and the community of a kind neighbor 
and a faithful friend. 

While slavery existed his voice, pen, and influence were 
strongly exerted against it. The earnest advocacy of peace 
and the prohibition of all intoxicants have been the special 
concern of much of his life. He was conscientiously hon- 
est and truthful, and manifested a kind, amiable disposi- 
tion, and a meek, forgiving spirit toward everybody. One 
most peculiar trait was his heartfelt sympathy for all suf- 
fering, whether in the human family or among the lower 
orders of animals. His public ministry appeared to be 
based upon love to God, and good-will towards men. It 
fell to his lot to pass through the furnace of both physical 
and mental affliction, but this served as a refiner of the 
soul and brought him oftener into sweet communion with 
God. 

He remained conscious to the last, and in a peaceful, 
prayerful mood his earthly career was ended. His surviv- 
ors who knew him best feel that he has been happily trans- 
ferred from the pains and trials here to a blissful hereafter. 
Previous to interment a solemn religious meeting was held 
at the family residence, after the manner of Friends, 


which was acknowledged to have been an hour most profit- 
ably spent. W. W. 


MINARD.—Twelfth month 26, 1891, in Chicago, Ii., 
John Minard, of Yarmouth, Ont., in the 69th year of his age ; 
an elder of Norwich Monthly Meeting. 

He left home on Christmas day to visit a sick daughter 
in Chicago: arriving in that city he took a cable car, in 
which he expired without a moment's warning. His body 
was brought to his late home on First-day afternoon, the 
27th. His funeral, on Third-day, was largely attended, when 
John J. Cornell delivered an impressive sermon. The de- 
ceased was laid beside his son, who had been called away 
just four months before., 

“Be ye also ready, for ye know not when the hour 
cometh.” 

NEALL.—In Tacony, First month 13, 1892, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, Elias N. Moor, Rebecca S., widow of 
Isaac C. Neall, in her 77th year; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

She was thoughtful of the welfare of others. 


NEWLIN.—In Concord, Delaware county, Pa., First 


month 9, 1892, John H. Newlin, in his 84th year; an elder 


of Concord Monthly Meeting, of which he was a life-long 


and earnest member. 


REYNOLDS.—In Fulton township, Lancaster county, 
Pa., First month 1, 1892, Philena K., wife of Gilpen Rey- 
nolds, in the 45th year of her age; a member of Little Brit- 
ain Meeting. 





SCOTT.—At Fallston, Md., on the 7th of First month, 
1392, Ann D., widow of Abram Scott, in the 83d year of 
her age. 

She was one of much energy of mind and exerted herself 
for the good of all around her. During her illness while 
being kindly waited upon, she said: “I thank thee, oh 
Heavenly Father, for all the blessings bestowed upon me, 
not the least a contented mind.” 

We sadly miss her presence, but are comforted with the 
full evidence she is at rest in the Father's house, not made 
with hands eternal, in the heavens. See 

SHOEMAKER.—At his residence, Blue Bell, Montgom- 
ery county, Pa., First month 11, 1892, Charles K. Shoemaker, 
brother of the late Matthias Shoemaker, in his 73d year. 

STUBBS.—At his residence, West Brook, Lancaster 
county, Pa., Tenth month 20, 1891, Charles H. Stubbs, M. D., 
a worthy and beloved citizen, in the 52d year of his age. 
Although not a member, he frequently attended Friends’ 
meetings, and was a close sympathizer with their principles. 

STUBBS.—At his residence, Fulton township, Lancaster 
county, Pa., Twelfth month 30, 1891, Joseph C. Stubbs, in 
his 72d year; a member of Little Britain Meeting. And— 

On the 31st of Twelfth month, 1891, Rachel A., wife of 
Joseph C. Stubbs, in the 70th year of her age; a member of 
Little Britain Meeting. Both were interred at Friends’ 
burying ground, Penn Hill, First month 2, 1892, in the same 
grave. A large concourse of Friends and neighbors were 
present. 

STU BBS.—At the residence of her brother-in-law, Alfred 
M. Brown, Fulton township, Lancaster county, Pa., First 
month 9, 1892, Ruthanna Stubbs, sister of the late Joseph C. 
Stubbs, in the 70th year of her age; a member of Little 
Britain Meeting. 

WALTON,—First month 15, 1892, Mary R., wife of Silas 
Walton, aged 66 years; a member of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing held at Moorestown, N. J. 

WRIGHT.—At the residence of her nephew and niece, 
F. A. and M.S. Cockran, near Hopewell, Frederick county, 
Va., on the 8th of First month, 1892, Mary Wright, in the 
88th year of her age; a member and elder of Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting of the other division of Friends. 

This dear Friend was the widow of David Wright, who 
died sixty-two years ago, and although they, in their young 
married life went with her relations at the time of the separa- 
tion in the Society, in 1827, she never lost her interest in 
her husband's relatives, most of whom remained with the 
original meeting of Friends at Hopewell; and in our social 
mingling she always seemed to be one of us, and was much 
beloved by all who knew her. We feel that she was gath- 
ered to the great unknown, as a shock of corn fully ripe, and 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they rest 
from their labors; and their works do follow them.” 

Db. W. B. 

YERKES.—First month 11, 1892, at the residence of her 
brother-in-law, Justus P. Jones, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Elizabeth Yerkes; an attender of Friends’ meeting. In- 


can say of her: 


terment at Lower Merion, Pa. 
Hr who serves well and speaks not, merits more 
Than they who clamor loudest at the door. 


Every day is a fresh beginning ; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain! 

And in spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And trouble forecasted, and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day and begin again. 

—Christian at Work. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 5. 
FIRST MONTH 31, 1892. 
THE SAVIOUR. 

GOLDEN TExtT.—I, even I, am the Lord, and beside me there is 
no Saviour.—Isaiah 43: 11. Read Isaiah 43: 1-12 :53 : 1-12. 
Tue two portions of Isaiah which form our lesson 
are studied together because the teachers and writers 
of the Christian church have regarded them as 
prophecies relating to the advent and ministry of 
Jesus, and as predicting the triumphs of his gospel, 
not alone in the little kingdom of Judea, but through- 

out the world. 

By the more careful study which in recent years 
has been given to the Old Testament, they are now 
generally regarded as prophetic visions of the whole 
Jewish people, who will, as the Lord’s servants, be 
ultimately brought back from the distant parts of the 
eartb, to which they have wandered or been carried 
captives, and restored as a nation, and will gratefully 
acknowledge that there “ was no God before their 
God, and beside him there is no saviour.” In this 
return to their own land, the God of their fathers 
will raise up for them a king, who in his rule over the 
nation, will fulfill all that the glowing vision of the 
prophet promises. The main thought running 
through the whole is,that out of the degradation 
and poverty and suffering to which they would be 
subjected there would be developed a trust and con- 
fidence in the God of their fathers, and a turning to 
Him through which deliverance would come and 
ultimate salvation. The ruler of the prophet’s hope 
and promise was one who should rule in righteous- 
ness, and gather the scattered people out of every 
nation into which conquest had carried them, or the 
hope of gain had made them voluntary exiles, to 
their own land, and peace and plenty be the portion 
of their lives. 

Who hath believed our report, etc. The prophet here 
includes other prophets, as reporting or communicat- 
ing a message concerning the future of the nation, 
and the blessing that will come through the revela- 
tion that will be made when this promised one be- 
comes their ruler, 

He is despised and rejected, etc. While this may 
have been intended to represent the contempt and 
hatred of other nations manifested towards the He- 
brew people, it most vividly portrays the feeling of 
the rulers of Judea towards Jesus, whom they were 
not willing to receive as the Messiah, regarding him 
as without any authority or personal distinction to 
commend him or give him favor with the people. 

He was oppressed, etc. This was fulfilled in a most 
wonderful manner in the arrest and trial of Jesus. 
If the prophet had been present on that occasion, he 
could not have used language more fitting, and this 
war declared 700 years beforehand. In the 43d 
chapter, as has been already noted, the supremacy of 
Jebovah is portrayed. 

The Lord that created thee, etc. This reminds them 
that it was by the will of Jehovah that the nation, 
under the appellation of “ Jacob” and “ Israel,” was 
made a distinctive people; that to Him they owed 
all their institutions, and whatever was valuable in 
their nationality. 
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When thou passest through the waters, etc. This isa 
general promise, and is intended to assure them of 
the continued protection of Him who had created 
them for His giory. 

Ye are my witnesses, etc. He reminds them that 
they bad all along in their history as a nation had 
evidence of the love and care that hud been be- 
stowed upon them. 

TOPIC : REDEMPTION. 

The redeeming power is the Christ that is born of 
God and dwells in every soul; it will save to the 
uttermost if we will only obey its voice as it speaks 
in tones of love. It is aiso power and wisdom that 
will direct and lead us into knowledge. This power 
runs through every fibre of our being. Our Fatber 
never leaves His children, but it is we that turn from 
Him. For a time we may close the door of our hearts, 
not listening to this redeeming voice. 
when this is the case? 

We do not like darkened, damp rooms and houses, 
and yet we bar out the sunshine and air. Weare 
free agents, and when we are ready again to come 
unto the Fatber, He is ever waiting to receive His 
children, baving diret access to this redeeming love 


Are we happy 


| that does cleanse, just as the sunshine sweetens and 


purifies the dark corners when we remove the ob- 
structions that keep it out. 

In the life of Jesus what a perfect demonstration 
he gives us of this redeeming power ; how the Christ 
dwelt in him in its fullness! Our Heavenly Father 
wants all His children to be happy; and no matter 
how far we have strayed from the known path, when 
we determine to turn back, we can retrace all the 
steps, and at last take the true path, then full for- 


giveness is ours, and we know indeed of true 
redemption. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The latter portion of Isaiab, beginning with the 
fortieth chapter, has been regarded by many modern 
biblical scholars as the work of another prophet, “ so 
unlike, indeed, to all that has preceded it, that we 
find ourselves,” writes one, “introduced into a new 
world. The persons whom the prophet addresses, 
the people amongst whom he lives and moves, whose 
feelings he portrays, whose doubts he dispels, whose 
faith he confirms, are the Jewish exiles in Babylonia. 
Jerusalem and the temple are in ruins, and have 
been so for along time.” On the other hand, Albert 
Barnes in his notes on [eaiah, concerning the author- 
ship of the second part of the prophecy beginning 
with the fortieth chapter, endeavors to show that 
Isaiah lived some time during the reign of Manasseh, 
who succeeded his father Hezakiah; he supposes 
there was probably an interval of some twelve or 
fourteen years between the close of the predictions 
of the first part, and those which occupy this portion 
of the book. “Tt was a time of the prevalence 
of idolatry and sin and it is probable that 


Isaiah, who was then of great age, withdrew from the 

public functions of the prophetic work, and sought 
personal consolation, and endeavored to furnish com- 
fort for the pious portion of the nation in the con- 
templation of the future.” 
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He had distinctly announced that the nation 
would be carried to Babylon, (39th chap.: 7th verse) 
and had before that time assured them that the power 
of Babylon would be destroyed, and they would be re- 
stored to to their own Jand. 

Whoever the author of the portions that form the 
subject of our present lesson may have been, he has 
given usa beautiful and glowing description of oc- 
currences in which men of the present and of all 
subsequent times, will have as deep an interest as 
they who lived at any former period. No other peor- 
tion of the Hebrew scriptures glows with so clear 
and concise a description of the times of the prom- 
ised Messiah, or in stronger words expresses the 
humiliation to which he would be subjected. While 
it is colored and infused with the local and national 
ideas of the time in which it was written, it is capa- 
ble of that expansion which makes it applicable to 
all the future of the race. And more and more, as 
the clearer light of honest, reverent criticism finds 
the true rendering of the ambiguous phrases of both 
the Old and the New Testament, will we be able to 
realize the true significance of these prophetic utter- 
ances, and with the seer who more than any other 
of the prophets of old, saw through the long vista of 
the coming ages, in which we are having our place 
and share of responsibility, join in his testimony to 
the oneness of the Divine Being : 

“]T, even I, am the Lord, and beside me there is no 
Saviour. . Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, 
and I am God.” 

Tradition says that Isaiah was sawn asunder by 
the decree of Manasseh, during the period of his 
apostacy. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E HOGUE AND MARY C, WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, 10WA ] 
THE EARNESTNESS OF YOUNG FRIENDS. 
Our strongest hope for the Society of Friends lies in 
the fact that our younger members are taking a more 
active interest in Society affairs than for many years. 
Many of our First-day school superintendents are 


young men and women. 
teachers are. 
ton, Ind., 


and younger people. We notice 


With us nearly all our 
At the General Conference at Pendle- 


in lowa, in one place, 


where the elders feel very weak, the young people | 
have formed a society of their own for the advance- 


ment of our Society interests. In my recent visit 


west of the Missouri I found young people, even those 
wholly deprived of the opportunity of attending any 
of our regular meetings, fully as“ firm in the faith” 
as their fathers and mothers. 

While we may consider these causes for encour- 
agement, we must realize that it brings a greater re- 
sponsibility upon those who have been such workers 
as our Society has had in past years. It is not the 
desire of this element to leave us, or to depart from 
any method or form which has manifested life in it, 
but they realize there is no life in mere form,—that 
though different from other societies, it may be no 
less formal. They also realize that the best methods 


| as theirs was to them. 


| to the “ 
| just as soon and as well. 


the active element was the middle-aged | 
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may wacitiaer the best results. Let us wale the early 
life and labors of George Fox. He could find noth- 
ing in any of the forms extant ; he made an individ- 
ual matter of it, and a great necessity brought him 
into that perfect Light that *‘ lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” Truth has not changed; it 
cannot change; neither can our principles as a Soci- 
ety. Our humanity finds many excuses. Our fathers 
were strong on their manna. Saul’s armor accom- 
plished its purpose for him, but would not do for the 
youthful David. Our work is as much ours in our 
day as theirs in their day ; our light is as much to us 
Divine wisdom and strength 
is as much for usasthem. Then, fathers and moth- 
ers, let us realize our responsibility, and when these 
young people beseechingly stretch forth their hands 
to us for bread, let us not give them astone. Do not 
fear that this independence of action will divide and 
scatter. No, it cannot do it; but in every part of our 


| great temple each workman will be performing his 


or her part, and without noise or confusion the grand 
structure will rear its beautiful proportions again in 
the world. Epwarpb CoALe. 


FROM HIGHLAND, INDIANA. 


Calling upon our aged Friend, Levi Knight, now 
in his 90th year, the conversation turned to the early 
customs of the country, and among other things the 
use made of spirituous liqnors at house and barn 
“raisings,” at “ log rollings,” and in the harvest fields. 
He related how he and his brother-in-law, Benjamin 
Overman, were the first in the neighborhood to de- 
part from this general habit. His words, as remem- 
bered by me, were about this way: In the spring of 
about 1827 he had a heavy rolling of green logs to get 
together for burning, and he had made up his mind 
they must be got together without the usual drinking 


| of whiskey, and he gave this word out when asking 


in his help. It proved that the invited hand came 
rolling” just as usual, and the work was done 
One step had now been 
taken, and when harvest time came Benjamin Over- 
man said to his hands: “I want help to reap wheat, 
but cannot bring liquor to the haivest field.” One 
triendly neighbor said to him: “ Benjamin, I can 
help cut the wheat, if I can get the whiskey, and can 
bring what I require along.” Benjamin did not deny 
him this privilege, but the wheat was cut and no 
liquor was brought to the field, and the example was 
set by these wortby Friends, and afterwards there 
were no back steps. The neighbor who thought he 
could not reap wheat without the help of spirits soon 


became a very ardent advocate of temperance reform, 


and thus it is shown that but a little may start some 
great movement for good. We of to-day feel an 
honest pride in the work our anti-slavery ancestors 
did to break the shackles that bound the human 
beings down to servitude, and our hearts beat with 
admiration for those like L. K.,and B. O., that dared 
to act righteously against a prevalent evil. While 


| we may be proud of the work already done, we 


should not shut our eyes to the work that needs to 


be done by our own hands. Like the liquor drinking 
are those best adapted to their necessities, that they | 


at rollings and reapings of fifty and sixty years ago, 
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found unnecessary, and left behind, cannot Friends 

of to-day move in a solid body against the use of to- 

bacco, and all narcotics ? Ba as 
Highland, Ind. 


DUTY’S PATH. 

We turn our sad, reluctant gaze 

Upon the path of duty: 
Its barren, uninviting ways 

Are void of bloom and beauty, 
Yet in that wood, though dark and cold 

It seems, as we begin it, 
As we press on—lo! we behold 

There’s Heaven in it. 

—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


* You have been down by this great lake of ours, 
and seen how the ship goes out and out, and sinks 
and sinks, and after awhile the sail is seen no more, 
and you say to yourself,‘It is gone.’ But no, it is 
not gone. That good ship had a captain, and there 
was a hand upon the helm. They did not notice that 
vanishing artificial horizon; that was simply the 
place where your sight failed.”— Extract from Frances E, 
Willard’s tribute to Julia Ames. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF FRIENDS’ 
LIBRARY, PHILADELPHIA. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 

In 1849, sundry changes in the rules were made, the 
most important referring to the class of persons who 
are to have the privilege of its use. This was thought 
necessary for the accommodation of our own mem- 
bers, as at that time out of a total of 480 borrowers, 
261 were members, 88 professors. The result was be- 
lieved to be beneficial. Some improvements had 
been made to the room, for which additional contri- 

butions were received. 

In 1851, the committee speak encouragingly of the 
greater interest manifested the previous four years, 
being in striking contrast to what had seemed the 
languishing condition of the institution. Two hun- 
dred and thirty-one males and 219 females had used 
the library, and the increased liberality to its funds, 
(this year $413.19), enabled them to improve the room 
and place more works on its shelves. The printing 
of the report in pamphlet was authorized. In 1852a 
re-arrangement of the Library was effected, it being 
closed meanwhile; but in the first four months of 
that year 1,500 volumes were loaned ; a large num- 
ber not members among Friends still used it. Total 
volumes 3,760, including a valuable addition received 
from the Smithsonian Institution. In 1853, 689 used 
the Library, 6,561 volumes had been loaned, and the 
contributions encouragingly increased, amounting to 
$506.75, admitting of the publication of a new cata- 
logue. The Library was in a favorable condition. 
At this annual meeting it was concluded to invite the 
attendance of female Friends at the future ones. A 
bequest of some books by Thomas Gilpin was re- 
ported. In 1854 these were loaned on 1,481 female 
applications, 3.922 books; on 1,354 male applications, 
3,580; total, 7,502; being an increase of one-eighth 
over previous year ; 276 females, 249 males used the 
Library. The Abridged and Juvenile Department is 





spoken of as being peculiar to the institution, and 
8o arranged that the youthful mind can be led step 
by step. Total volumes 4,283. A new record for 
registering loans had been procured and found to 
facilitate the librarian’s duties. 

During 1855 the room was carpeted and put in in- 
viting condition. At the annual meeting, the pro- 
priety of associating a committee of women to assist 
in selecting books was referred to the Committee of 
Management, to report next year, (but there is no 
mention of having done so.) The report of 1856 re- 
grets that the plan of registering had not been com- 
menced earlier, as the aggregate for the five years, 
1852 to 1856, had been 31,215 volumes. 

The propriety of removing the meeting-house had 
been agitated, owing to the close proximity of manu- 
facturing establishments, and the removal of many 
members westward, and in Third month, 1854, the 
preparative meeting reported to the monthly meet- 
ing that it had had a committee considering the sub- 
ject, and deemed it of sufficient importance to claim 
the attention of the monthly meeting. The result 
was the erection of the present house at Fifteenth 
and Race streets, in which meetings for worship were 
held the first First-day in Second month, 1857. The 
schools and library were not removed till the latter 
part of summer; the Library reopening Seventh 
month 5tb, 1857. 

In Fourth month, 1857, the monthly meeting di- 
rected its clerk to inform the Library Association that 
the East room, third floor of Central Building had 
been appropriated for their use, and allowing them 
to put up the necessary fixtures ; and in Sixth month 
a request was received from the committee to havea 
partition placed across the west end of the recess, 
which was referred to the Property Committee for 
attention. The annual report speaks of this removal, 
and hints “ that whatever opinion may be entertained 
of it was unavoidable,” and it must be admitted the 
accommodations were greatly enhanced ; 4,766 vol- 
umes were then on the shelves. At this meeting, 
permission was granted to a number of Friends of 
both sexes, who are desirous of forming a Reading 
Association, to occupy the Library room one evening 
in each week, subject to the control of the Committee 
of Management. The meetings of this association 
were largely attended, and as the partition before al- 
luded to was so constituted that it could be elevated, 
both rooms were occupied by an attentive audience 
and the way prepared for other efforts to interest our 
older and younger members in each other and in our 
Religious Society. 

The Committee of Management chosen at this 
meeting, which may be regarded as dating the start 
in a new career of usefulness, were Thomas Ridg- 
way, Edward Parrish, Jacob M. Ellis, Aaron B. Ivins, 
Samuel S. Ash, Spencer Roberts, Samuel W. Black, 
John Saunders, William W. Moore, Macpherson 
Saunders, George W. Robins, and John T. Walton. 
John H. Willits was the librarian. The committee 
selected Aaron B. Ivins and Jacob M. Ellis to have 
an oversight of the reading association. 

Twelfth month 9tb, 1857, a donation of $75 by 
Joseph Warner was acknowledged, and a:few months 


later was mostly expended in the purchase of the 
Annual Register from 1758 to 1836 in eighty-one vol- 
umes, and the balance for other works. 

At the committee meeting, Fifth month 5th, 1858, 
information being received of the appropriation of 
the adjoining room for refreshments during Yearly 
Meeting week, Samuel S. Ash, Thomas Ridgway, 
John Saunders, and George W. Robins were ap- 
pointed to have the care of the Library room, and 
tender the use of any of the movable furniture, but 
to request that the room itself be not used as an eat- 
ing-room. 

In 1858, Dr. John D. Moore, of Burlington, N. J., 
presented an ancient copy of the discipline and rec- 
ords of the Yearly Meeting held at Burlington in 
1681, substantially bound. The use of the room was 
again granted to the Reading Association, under the 
care of George W. Robins, Samuel 8. Ash, and Jacob 
M. Ellis (its meetings were held Fifth-day evenings; 
likewise on Second-day evenings in 1859-60), and in 
Tenth month, 1860, Jacob M. Ellis, as clerk of the 
Reading Association, again obtained permission, and 
William Eyre, George Taber, Charles Adams, and 
Amos Hillborn were appointed to the oversight 
thereof. 

In 1860 the heirs of Isaac T. Hopper placed in our 
care 306 books contained in his library, embracing 
many rare and valuable works. Prisciila Lloyd also 
presented three marriage certificates dated 1682, 1714, 
and 1743, respectively. Samuel M. Janney presented 
the first volume, just published, of his “ History of 
Friends.” He also proposed that the Association 


ten by early Friends, and for sale in London, and he 
would be willing to pay a portion of the cost for the 
use of them in the preparation of the work he had 
in progress. This was agreed to. Dillwyn Parrish 
and Deborah F. Wharton also made valuable dona- 
tions, both in books and rare manuscripts. Richard 
Price presented 209 volumes, and after his death his 
daughter donated forty-nine more. 

In Fourth month, 1860, it being suggested at the 
monthly meeting that a contribution to the funds of 
the Library Association would enabie it to extend its 
usefulness, $250 was appropriated. 

At the annual meeting in 1861, the propriety of 
appointing women on the Committee of Management, 
or otherwise to ask their assistance in the selection 
of books for the Library being introduced and taken 
into consideration, after considerable discussion and 
exchange of views, the whole subject was referred to 
the Committee of Management, to act in the case as 
they may deem best. Accordingly, Helen G. Long- 
streth and Louisa J. Roberts were invited to aid in 
the selection of books. Attention was called to the 
desirability of having a collection of ancient records 
and curiosities, the Library being already possessed 
of a number of such, and in response a number were 
received. The death of John H. Willits, fora num- 
ber of years the librarian, was appropriately alluded to. 

In Twelfth month, 1862, the use of the room was 
granted to the Women’s Association for the relief of 
the Freedmen. In First month, 1863, mention is 
made of the death of Samuel C. Henszey, a former 
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librarian, and a working member of the First Com- 
mittee of Management, whose interest continued up 
to his close. 

The Reading Association having ceased to meet, 
at the annual meeting, Tenth month, 1863, the sub- 
ject of extending the use of the library room in some 
way by which more of our young Friends mizht be- 
come interested, both socially and intellectually, was 
introduced, either by John Saunders or Edward 
Parrish, and after consideration, referred to the new 


| committee, to maturesome plan to accomplish the ob- 
| jects intended, with power to carry it out as far as 


practicable, should way open. Accordingly, Eiward 
Parrish, Jacob M. Ellis, Spencer Roberts, George 
Taber, and Eimund Webster, were app >inted to con- 
sider the subject. They reported a plan of organiza- 


| tion, which was adopted at a special meeting of the 


management, held Eleventh month 27, 1863, and Ed- 
ward Parrisb, Jacob M. Ellis, Spencer Roberts, Joseph 
M. Truman, Jr.,and William Eyre appointed to have 
the oversight of “ Friends’ Social Lyceum,” which 
had about sixty in attendance at its first meeting, 
held Twelfth month 7, 1853; the last meeting that 
season was on Fourth month 4, 1864. 

The organization was subject to the control of the 
Committee of Management, and “under the joint 
management of a sub committee and a committee of 
the new organization.” Sixteen lectures were deliv- 


| ered by well known Friends, among them Elward 


Parrish, Dr. J. G. Haat, Caleb 8S. Hallowell, Dr. Jo- 
seph Thomas, Joseph Wharton, John Bunting, Dr. 


| James Tyson, William H. Seaman, Dr. Edwin Scho- 
should import certain valuable and rare works writ- | 


field. After each lecture, time was allowed for re- 
marks, followed by literary contributions and the ex- 
hibition of specimens or experiments. “Any mem- 
ber of theSociety of Friends signing the list of mem- 
bers shall be entitled to all the privileges, but all 
Friends shall be admitted to its meetings.” 

Some time after the adj .urnment, a few of the 
members, believing that it would be beneficial to 
have an excursion to the beautiful grounds, then 
recently purchased for the prospective Swarthmore 
College, constituted themselves a comnrittee for the 
purpose. Lest the attendance should be too large, 
the number of cards of invitation was limited to 
three hundred. The excursion took place Sixth 
month 21, 1864, and there were literary exercises by 
T. Clarkson Taylor, Dr. J. G. Hunt, Jacob M. Ellis, 
Dr. Ann Preston, Dr. Ezra Michener, Esther J. Trim- 
ble, William H. Seaman, Edward Parrish, Thomas 
Walter, Charles A. Dixon, Clarkson Clothier, and 
Susanna Parrish. In subsequent years the attend- 
ance was much greater, and at the last one held on 
these grounds it is estimated 2,000 people were 


present. 
(Conclusion next week.) 


“Love is never lost. He who loves truly and 
purely is a gainer through his love, even though that 
love be unrequited; and that unrequited love is 
really a blessing to the one toward whom it goes out 


unselfishly. Love is of God; and it betters him who 
gives it, and him on whom it is lavished. Love needs 
no bargain or return to make it a twofold blessing.’ 
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A CLEAR AND EMPHATIC TESTIMONY. 
Tue British Friend (Glasgow, Scotland,) prints the fol- 
lowing letter, addressed to its editor, W. E. Turner, 
by John G. Whittier : 

“‘ My Dear Friend: I have been an attentive and 
interested reader of the British Friend ; and I have 
reason to believe that in thy hands it will continue 
to maintain the principles and testimonies of the 
Society of Friends; especially the doctrine of the 
Divine Immanence, the inward Word and Teacher, 
the root doctrine of Quakerism, without which the 
Society has no right to exist as a distinct body. 

“There are unmistakable indications, at the pres- 
eut time, that many professing with us are abandon- 
ing, or holding loosely this vital doctrine, and it 
seems important that a Friends’ journal should speak 
with no uncertain voice in regard to it. 

“ The life-long mission of George Fox was to pro- 
claim this great truth ; and as he pointed to the wit- 
ness of it in the hearts of his hearers, multitudes 
were led to embrace it; and I cannot doubt, that if 
as faithfully maintained in this day, it would finda 
response in the spiritual yearnings of many, not only 
within our own pale, but in other denominations, 
who in this time of unrest and enquiry, are turning 
to this doctrine as the Stronghold of Christiany. 

“T am, very sincerely, thy friend, 

“Joun, G. Wuittier.” 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


YouNG FRIENDs’ ASSOCIATION.—At the regular month- 
ly meeting held in the parlor at 15th and Race streets, 
(Philadelphia), on the 11th inst., the attention of the As- 
sociation was called to the greater field of usefulness which 
oar Friends’ Library might occupy, if it were kept open in 
the evenings as a reading-room. A committee of five was 
appointed to consider the subject and to formulate a plan 
which in its judgment and that of the Library Committee, 
would make such a change practicable. 

Robert M. Janney read a portion of a letter written by a 
Richmond Friend to the Executive Committee of the First- 
day School Conference. This Friend expressed the opinion 
that a need was felt for something between the meeting and 
the First-day school,and that to his mind that want was met 
in the Young Friends’ Association. He urged that the work 
of our Association be fully explained at the Conference to 
be held in Eighth month, sothat other local organizations 
might be established wherever practicable. Robert M. 
Janney announced that the Executive Committee had de- 
cided to give one-half day of the Conference for the con- 
sideration of the work. The members of our Association 
fully appreciate the excellent opportunity of spreadiug our 
go-d work, and will endeavor to improve it. 

An interesting review of the 8th chapter, (Vol. II.), of 
Janney’s “ History ” was read by Sarah J. Newlin. 

An essay entitled, “Silence before Meals,” written by 
Jane Atkinson, was read by Charles Paxson. In connec- 
tion with this paper the query arose whether “ grace”’ was 
the outgrowth of the ancient Greek custom of giving an 
offering to the gods before tasting the food, or of the prac- 
tice of Jesus in giving thanks before breaking bread. 

An interesting discussion of the question, “Should the 
Society of Friends insist upon 
guage?’’ was opened by Isaac Roberts. This speaker's 
views were tersely expressed in the quotation: “In essen- 
tials, unity ; in non-essentials, liberty, in all things, char- 


the use of the plain lan- 
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ity.” The use of thee and thy he considered a non-essential, 
but thought, with many others who expressed the same 
feeling, that our “plain language” is a form dear to every 
Friend's heart, a bond between us, an “open sesame ” to 
Friends everywhere. 

Matilda E. Janney testified that the little words had 
often led to the query from a stranger: “ What is Quaker- 
ism?” and bad given an opportunity for explaining our 
testimonies, and sowing good seed in the minds of many 
thoughtful persons. 

A desire was expressed by all the speakers that “ plain- 
ness of speech” should be understood to mean also, and 
most strongly, straight forward, simple, sincere, honest 
statements. 

The annual meeting of the Association will be held on 
Second month 8th ; a full attendance is desired. 

SECRETARY. 
A Friend in Chicago writes: 
‘Our little meeting still continues, though not as large as we 
would like to see 


last 


FRIENDS AT CHICAGO. 
it, averaging perhaps 14 to 16, though 
First-day (10th). find the small 
ones good, even when they are silent, though such is excep- 
tional with us. 
us to the true lift 


smaller Some of us 


While I welcome any vocal service that calls 
‘, We must 
If there 
ciety it is its recognition of the individuality of its members, 


and if all are alive to its responsibilities, what a power for 


not be 


unmindful that 
is anvthing characteristic of the So- 


each one 
has a service. 


good it becomes. No other denomination, so far as I know, 
allows such freedom.” 


MINISTRY OF CAROLINE E. 
of the 


to many of our 


STEPHEN.—The 
of Caroline E. 


Fy iend 


London) speaks Stephen, 


ministry 


well-known readers by her authorship of 


“Quaker Strongholds.” She has lately visited, it savs, the 
Meetings of Ministry at Devonshire House, London, and at 
Tottenham. She expressed her earnest concern that both in 
their worship and ministry, and in their home mission move- 
ments, Friends might endeavor to keep close to, and watch 
for, the guidance and help of the Holy Spirit. 
that sometimes, in reference 


She feared 
to the ministry, there might be 
exercised a critical spirit, regarding a popular and merely 
conventional orthodoxy more than Divine truth itself in its 
breadth and As to the extension of home mission 
work the of Stephen 
hoped that Friends would continue to value “quality before 
quantity,” and that here, 


fulness. 


and admission new members, C. E. 


again, they would estimate “truth 


before ‘orthodoxy,’”’ that is, by practically attaching the 


chief importance to the evidences of a worthy, solid life, in 
applicants for membership, rather than to verbal acquies- 
cence in the professions of the Society. Further, our friend 
hoped that the wage-earning class would not exclusively en- 
gross home mission efforts, to the of of 


neglect persons 


higher gocial position. 





FRIENDS AT NEWTOWN, PA. 
of the Friends’ 
Eyre’s on the 13th inst. 


The first regular meeting 
was held at 
It is the object of this association 


Newtown Association Isaac 
to familiarize its members with the history and literature of 
Friends, and to increase the interest in their principles and 
all that pertains to their organization. A general review of 
Friends’ literature was given by Sallie S. Janney, and papers 
on Discipline and Current Events by Charles Twining, Isaac 
Eyre, and Robert Kenderdine, called forth considerable com- 
ment from those present. Several new members were added 
to the roll, and it was decided the regular time of meeting 
hereafter shall be the first Fourth-day in each month, the 
next meeting to be at Stacy B. 


Enterprise. 


Brown’s on Fourth-day, 


February 3, at 7.30 p. m. 
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FRIENDS’ TEMPERANCE WORK AT PLAINFIELD, N. J.— 
At the meeting of the City Council of Plainfield, N. J., on 
the 11th instant, the following remonstrance was presented. 
It was referred to the Committee on Licenses : 

To the Honorable Common Council of the City of Plainfield : 

GENTLEMEN :—Your memorialists, in behalf of the Tem- 
perance Committee of the Religious Society of Friends, re- 
spectfully represent : 

Ist. That the licensed saloons for the sale of intoxicating 
beverages in Plainfield are opposed to the general public 
welfare; a menace to the safety and purity of the homes of 
its citizens; and a special peril to the young and inexperi- 
enced, and to those who are trying to reform, and to lead 
temperate, Christian lives. 

2d. That the economic burdens of the tax-payers of the 
city are largely and needlessly increased, apart from the 
license fees, by the disorder, crime, and pauperism fostered 
by the saloons; that “In the revenues of the wicked is 
trouble,” ‘Prov. 15: 6); “Woe to him that buildeth a town 
with blood, and establisheth a city by iniquity,” (Hab. 2: 6). 

3d. We therefore respectfully and earnestly ask that, in 
the exercise of the optional power vested in you, and as offi- 
cial guardians not only of the material, but of the moral 
well-being of our beautiful city, you will grant no license for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, for beverage purposes, for 
For the Committee, 

AARON M. 
RACHEL BoGERT. 


st month 10, 1892. 


the ensuing year 
POWELL, 


Plainfield, N. J., Fir 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PRESIDENT DE GARMO IN BALTIMORE,—On the evening 


of First month 15, President De Garmo of Swarthmore Col- 
Friends’ Social Circle of 
“Student Life in Ger- 


lege delivered a lecture before the 


Park Avenue Meeting, Baltimore, on 


many.” There was a large attendance, and the speaker's 


clear description of the organization and aims of the Ger- 
man universities, including some amusing incidents of stu- 
After referring 
to the success of the Johns Hopkins University in adapting 
to of the 


German university system, President De Garmo spoke of the 


dent life, made a v« ry ents rtaining k 


American conditions many of the best features 
university from the standpoint of the teacher, and from that 
of the student. 
which the German professors have attained in nearly all 


As to the former, he said that the eminence 


branches of human knowledge is due to the keen competi- 
tion which exists among them for high academic positions ; 
to the nearly absolute freedom allowed them as to what they 
and to their immunity from the small matters of 
work, of examinations, 
discipline of students, etc. As to students, great liberty is 
allowed them regarding attendance upon courses for which 
they have entered, as they are held to be old enough to di- 
rect their own movements. When a student 
from the Gymnasium, whose course extends over nine years and 


teach ; 


class-room correction exercises, 


has graduated 


requires a severe tax of both mental and physical powers, his 
sense of relief from pressure is such that his first year of 
university life is often entirely given up to social pleasures. 
For this reason, many parents send their sons into the army 
Here, the rigorous 
bodily training insisted upon affords the needed relief from 


mental work. he 


for a year, after leaving the Gymnasium. 


duelling clubs, of which so 
much has been written, the speaker said that the custom is 
fostered by the strong military spirit which prevails, and by 


Concerning t 


the spirit of democracy which rules all matters in connection 
with the custom, and which tends to weaken the 
class distinctions which prevail in the country. 


strong 


This lecture was the opening one of a series which has 


been arranged for. Among those who have signified their 
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willingness to deliver lectures are Professors Appleton and 
Beardsley, of Swarthmore, and Howard M. Jenkins. 


CONFERENCE ON EpUCATION.—The next Conference on 
educational subjects, under the care of the (Philadelphia) 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee, will be held at 15thand Race 
streets, on Seventh-day of next week, the 30th, at 10 a. m. 
President De Garmo, of Swarthmore, will speak on “The 
New Message of Educational Psychology,” and Harriet E. 
Monroe on “The Art of Composition.” 


BALTIMORE ELEMENTARY AND HiGH ScHooL.—Dur- 
ing his visit to Baltimore, on the 15th inst., President De 
Garmo metand addressed the High School department of 
Friends’ Elementary and High School. After the address 
quite anumber of prospective Swarthmore students were 
introduced to the Doctor, who made an excellent impres- 
sion upon all. Principal Eli M. Lamb expresses the hope 
thatthe future may each year know of an increasingly 
large attendance from this Institution at Swarthmore, and 
with this end in view has invited Dr. to visit 
Baltimore again, and lecture on the subject of Education 


Garmo 


as conducted in approved Friends’ educational institutions 
of all grades. No time has as yet been agreed upon for 
this 


coming acquainted with as many secondary schools whose 


lecture. Dr. De Garmo proposes visiting and be- 
students may be preparing for College as may be possible, 
especially those under care of Friends’ Meetings or Friendly 
people. L. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The Juniors gave the 
Freshman Class a reception on Seventh-day evening, the 
16th instant. 

Joseph Bayley of the Hebrew Technical Institute of 
New York City, has been appointed assistant in Engineer- 
ing and will direct the shop work. He is an expert 
mechanician. 

Aaron M. Powell, brother of Dean Bond, in company 
with his wife, visited the College, last First-day. He spoke 
at the meeting very interestingly from the text “ Yeare the 
temples of the living God,” and urged the necessity of 
young people taking an active part in movements to ad- 
vance bumanity to higher levels. 

On the 26th of this month Dr. De Garmo will read a 
paper before the American Academy of Social and Politi- 
cal Science, upon * The Basis of Ethical Training in Pub- 
lic Schools.”” The meeting will be held in the rooms of the 
New Century Club. 

The topic of The Five O'clock meeting on First-day, 
llth, was, “ Friends in the Anti-Slavery Movement,” with 
a sketch of the ‘“ Labors of John Woolman.” Aaron M. 
Powell was present and spoke at some length. H. 


From those whose lives are in harmony with the 
eternal life, time strips nothing which is not returned 
with fourfold increase; the physical transformed 
into the spiritnal, the mortal transfigured by the im- 
mortal. Since God lives, nothing is too good to be 
hoped and believed; discouragement and despair 
have been wrought into religious creeds, but they are 
always and everywhere compromises with atheism. 
Pippa was wiser than many philosophers when she 
sang : 

The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn ; 


God’s in his heaaven— 
All’s right with the world.—Seleeted. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN LABRADOR. 

Ar the meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
(Philadelphia), on the 5th instant, Henry G. Bryant 
delivered an interesting lecture, illustrated by 
stereoscopic views, on “The Exploration of the 
Grand Falls of Labrador.” In opening, he described 
the geographical and topographical characteristics 
of Labrador, and spoke of the meagre knowledge of 
the great interior area of 420,000 square miles, sup- 
posed to be a high table land. He reviewed the 
previous discoveries and explorations of the country 
and river, and said that up to last year McClain and 
McPherson were the only white men that ever saw 
the Grand Falls. 

His decision to explore the river arose from the 
reading of a newspaper article on the falls, which 
were said to be nearly 1000 feet high. Securing the 
cooperation of Prof. C. A. Kenaston, Secretary of the 
National Geographical Society, of Washington, prep- 
arations for the expedition were made, and they left 
New York on June 23, arriving at St. John’s on the 
29th. On July 23 they reached Hamilton Inlet and 
the trading post of Rigolet. 

A week was lost there in a vain effort to secure 
Indian guides. They had a superstitious dread of 
the falls, and believed that an evil spirit lived there. 
Finally the services of John Montague, a Scotchman, 
and an Esquimau were secured, and they started on 
a small sail boat, towing a canoe, laden with supplies. 

The mouth of the river as they entered it from 
Goose Bay was a mile wide. The characteristics of 
the shores were described up to the Muskrat Falls, 
25 miles from the mouth of the river. These falls 
have two steps, and a total fall of 70 feet. The boats 
and baggage were carried around the falls, and for 
the next 175 miles oars and paddles were of little 
use, 80 swift was the current of the river. 

The boats had to be towed from the shore by two 
of the party, a third steering the boat. The shores 
were very rough and rocky, and the work was 
laborious, but at a distance of 57 miles from the 
mouth of the river Porcupine Rapids were passed. 
Gull Island Lake, a widening of the river, and then 
Gull Island Rapids were successively passed. Much 
difficulty was experienced in getting through the 
rapids. Once the force of the current carried the 
men who were towing off their feet and dragged 
them some distance over the rocks. One lake of 
particular beauty, was estimated to be 473 feet above 
the sea, and soundings showed it to be 406 feet deep 
in the middle. 

On August 27 a wide, shallow rapid was reached. 
Here the old Indian trail to the fal)s was supposed to 
start, and after a search it was found. Ascending to 
the great table land of the interior, three of the 
party proceeded toward the falls, traveling over a 
desolate country and a chain of lakes. At sunset, as 
they went into camp, a column of mist indicated the 
nearness of the falls. 

The next day, September 2d, the party reached 
them and were repaid for all the arduous work of 
their journey. The lecturer described the falls in 
glowing terms, commenting especially on the fleecy 
appearance given them by the foam. A short explo- 


ration showed that there are four rapids above the 
falls, and that the river narrows down to a width of 
fifty yards just above the escarpment of the falls. 
Below the falls the river runs in rapids through a 
rocky gorge or cafion for twenty-five miles. The 
roar of the water can be heard for twenty miles. 
Measurements made show that the main fall is 316 
feet high. Above the fall is a steep slope 188 feet 
long, the vertical descent of which is thirty-two feet. 
Down this the water rushes with terrific speed, 
bounding up in high billows and waves of foam. 
From the still water above the fall to the main lake 
below the vertical distance was measured at 500 feet. 
The fall is nearly twice as high as Niagara, and is only 
inferior in breadth and volume of water. 

The cafion below the falls was characterized as one 
of the most remarkable in the world. It has proba- 
bly been formed by the cutting away of the rock by 
the water from the edge of the plateau to the present 
position of the falls, though it may have been formed 
by the drainage of the table land into a fissure of the 
earth’s crust, forming the present bed of the river. 

On the return trip the party were lost for hours 
in a wilderness, but finally reached the camp and 
their boats. It took but seven days to descend the 
river. A month was spent in the ascent. A steamer 
was taken to St. John’s, and from there the party 
reached New York on October 15th. Professor Ken- 
aston, from his compass surveys, has prepared the 
first authentic map of the river. H. G. Bryant 
claimed that the general belief that the table land of 
Labrador was over 2,000 feet high was an error. 

From the record of his aneroid the highest poin t 
was found near the fall, and it was 1,500 feet above 
the sea. From elevated points here no higher land 
could be seen. Black flies and mosquitoes were the 
greatest annoyance to the travelers. In conclusion 
he believed that the country presented great and val- 
uable opportunities for scientific research. 


THE GROWING RELIGIOUSNESS IN MEN. 


EvoLuvTIion in material nature and in animal life, if 
accepted concerning man, leads the theist to expect 
a growing religiousness in human society. As the 
spritual life was a marked advance upon the animal 
organism, the spiritual forces would naturally accel- 
erate the evolution of man. The moral development 
of the race will keep pace with the intellectual and 
material. The widely spread adaptation of the dis- 
coveries of the utility of wonderful forces like elec- 
tricity will make more rapid the growth of religious 
thought and power in men. Their regard for a 
Supreme Creator and government in the world will be 
co-ordinate with their advance in material things. 
This has been evident since the age of discovery 
beginning with Columbus to the present time. Four 
centuries have raised men more than the previous 
fourteen—in intellectual, social, and religious life. 

The periods of special spiritual impulses have 
been short and intense. They are evident in all 
church history. Their average effect on the condi- 
tions and beliefs of men has been manifest in the 
diffusion of higher moral conceptions and spiritua| 
aspirations. 
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That there has been a gradual but strong develop- 
ment during the last decade, is clear from the de- 
mands upon the secular as well as religious press. 
The editors of one of the foremost daily papers say 
that they must now have three or four editorials a 
week on religious topics. Ten years ago a religious 
editorial could rarely be found in the columns of the 
secular press. 

The denominational movements and the position 
and proceedings of the church on questions of social 
life are minutely reported. The individual senti- 
ments of church leaders and workers are diligently 
sought for. Sermons or synopses of religious ad- 
dresses occupy several columns in both daily and 
weekly papers. These are usually on themes per- 
taining to the practical religious life. If there are 
divisions, or progressions, or persecutions, or con- 
flicts on creed or dogma, or discipline, the secular 
press gives its opinion as the expression of popular 
judgment. All church and religious movements and 
measures have now a friendly criticism. Even the 
Sunday paper furnishes its editorial sermon. 

Allthis comes of the demand among all classes 
of people to know what is going on in the religious 
world. They have a vital interest in the spread of 
Christian truth. The public sincerely desires that 
the church shall commend herself in her mission for 
the world to the common cause. 

The increasing regard for the elevation of men 
from poverty, for their relief from suffering, for the 
strengthening of the weak in body, and the educa- 
tion of the mind, is more and more deeply felt and 
widely manifested. This is applied Christianity, not 
a new religion of humanity ; but it comes of religious 
sentiments, and principles which are the result of 
Christian education. It indicates not only the ex- 
tension but the acceptance of the truths of revelation 
in the popular mind. 

Injustice is not only disgraceful but wrong in the 
sight of God. The people have learned righteousness 
when God’s judgments have been abroad inthe land. 
These have been many in number and far-reaching 
in effect. They have widely taught men of God’s 
retributions. 

Wealth feels its responsibility to the needs of 
fellow-men ; wisdom owes its graces and helps to the 
people ; art ceases not to serve religion ; architecture 
ex presses in its highest conceptions religious thought. 
Institutions of education and mercy are the tribute 
of men to the influence of Christianity. Legislation 
and statesmanship are increasingly affected by the 
teachings of divine truth. Nations formerly dom- 
inated by pride and the brutal passion instinct of 
fighting now take counsel of arbitration, and their 
governments moderate the terms demanded for rep- 
aration of injuries, so as to preserve both peace and 
national dignity. 

Degraded races are rising as never before to civili- 
zation and Christian morality through the power of 
a Christian philanthropy. The negro and the Indian 
feel the strong uplift. The Indian has become an 
“individualized citizen” and the savage tribe a 
self-supporting and aspiring community. 

There is a quicker condemnation of public im- 


morality, which takes its boldness and aggressiveness 
from the deeper religious feeling. Private scandal 
suffers a severe scathing in society, through the press 
—the leaders of nations are cast aside if they violate 
the home and defy religious sanctions. The church 
enlists more men among its workers for piety, and for 
personal morality, animated by a Christian sentiment. 

Truthfulness in public men is commended and 
rewarded. Dishonesty has merciless exposures. No 
individual, whether rightly or unjustly accused, has 
mercy at the bar of public opinion if the transgres- 
sion dishonors religious character or profession. 

There is a growing hope among men for unity in 
the Christian church that she may take to herself the 
beauty of the Lord and her promised power to purify 
society and save it from its moral evils. There is 
growing favor among men towards the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Christian profession is not ridiculed, despised, and 
dishonored as a few years ago. Lastead of being 
ashamed of Christ, one feels honored to confess him, 
and prove the sincerity of the confession in the 
estimation of society. As Christ has been exalted so 
are his followers. Their examples in every station 
of private and public, literary, professional, and 
business life commend Christianity to the conscience 
and respect of men as never before. The Christian’s 
citizenship is now in the world as well as in heaven. 
The deep-toned witness of the church, “ We believe 
that thou shalt come to be our judge,” has sunk 
deep into the conviction and heart of mankind.— 
Churchman. 


BEQUESTS FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOME. 


A NOTE from a friend to the INTELLIGENCER AND JouR- 
NAL says : 

The Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, is purely non-sectarian ; children from 
all religious denominations are admitted. It affords us 
pleasure to note the following recent bequests to this Insti- 
tution : 

George Walker, a native of Chester county, but for 
many years a resident of Susquehanna county, Pa., died 
on the 24th ult., in his 94th year, and amongst his other 
bequests left $1,000 to the Friends’ Home for Children. 

Mathias Shoemaker, of this city, an aged Friend, also 
recently left a bequest of $500 to the same deserving 
charity. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


IT is worth while to understand that in all nations men 
differ in character, and that in every one there are those 


who live worthily. In a recent dispatch from London, by 
the correspondent of the New York Times (Harold Frederic 
there is an interesting sketch of the lately-deceased Khe- 
dive of Egypt, Tewfik Pasha. 
knew him personally, says : 
“Indeed, absolute loyalty, exemplary patience, and be- 
nevolent anxiety for the well-being of his subjects, with 
some kind of blind longing to wipe out the memory of the 
horrors they had suffered under his immediate predecessors, 
were the salient characteristics of his amiable nature. With 
these he coupled a notable capacity for the details of busi- 
ness and an ardent love of study. He learned, indeed, 
everything he undertook with great facility. Add to this 
that he was a man of rigid morality, who, in violent con- 


The correspondent, who 
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trast to his licentious father, practiced that monogamy which 
he endeavored to inculeate throughout his dominions; that 
he was a devoted husband and father, of simple, sober 
habits—he neither smoked nor drank—and that he ob- 
served in his household an economy which in any prince 
differently circumstanced whould have been almost parsi- 
monious, and you have the man.” 

~The Birds Protection Society in England has published 
its first report. 
the Times gathered from a professional wild-fowler the state- 
ment that “he had not shot a single kittiwake, gull, or sea 
swallow this year, because there was no demand for them, 
though in the previous year as many as 8,000 had been asked 
for by one dealer alone.” 

—Some idea of the magnitude of the accommodations 
for the coming World’s Fair can be had from the following 
item gleaned from the statement recently made by President 
Baker : 

“Tt is proposed to devote to the general purpose of the 
Exposition more than six hundred acres of land, of which 
the buildings will cover 1I7 acres. 


In it, we are told that a correspondent of 


This ground is to have a 
frontage of nearly two miles on Lake Michigan, with small 
interior watercourses, for small boats, of another two miles 
and a half. 
of about a mile, a height of 206 feet, and a central aisle with 


The largest building is to have a circumference 


a clear span of 368 feet. 
buildings with those of the great Paris Exposition, three 
years ago, is suggested by the statement that the Machinery 
Hall at the Paris Exposition could be placed in the aisle of 
this great building at Chicago and still leave ample space on 
either side.” 


The relative size of the proposed 


—Alban Seal, the octogenarian grave digger of the Bir- 
mingham Friends’ burying ground, near West Chester, has 
resigned his position and brought to an end a service ex- 
tending over little less than half a century. A few days 
ago the old man, assisted by his brother Joseph, who is 
only ten years his junior, dug his last and 991st grave in 
the old graveyard. — West Grove ( Pa.) Independent. 

—In the Tenth month the Children’s Aid Society 
(Philadelphia), had 148 children under its care boardingin 
families. These represented thirty-six per cent. of all the 
children in the care of the municipality. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


ALBERT VICTOR, eldest son of the Prince of 


Wales, and 
therefore * heir presumptive” to the English crown, died of 
pneumonia at Sandringham, his father’s country residence, 
on the morning of the 14th instant. He had just completed 
his 28th year. The funeral took place on the 20th. Great 
sympathy has been expressed for his family,—the more so 
as his engagement to his father’s second cousin, the Princess 
Victoria of Teck, had been announced only a few weeks be- 
fore, and_the marriage was soon to occur. 


” 


CARDINAL MANNING, who was spoken of in the interest- 
ing account by William Jones of his visit to Cardinal An- 
tonelli, was already deceased when our paper of last week 
reached its readers. He died at Westminster (London) on 
the morning of the 14th, about an hour before Prince Albert 
Victor. He was the “ private,” 
the Roman Catholic Church in England, and was born in 
1808. He joined the Roman Church in 1851, having previ- 
ously belonged to the Church of England. A dispatch from 
London, on the 19th, says the remains while “lying in 
state,” had been visited by many thousands of people. They 
were removed to a chapel on the evening of that day, pre- 
paratory to the funeral. 


the highest dignitary,—of 


DURING this week the prospect of a peaceable solution of 
the controversy with{Chile has appeared less promising, and 
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there has been on several different days serious apprehension 
that war would result. The President was expected to send 
a message to Congress, laying the whole subject before that 
body, but on the 19th it was stated that the Chile govern- 
ment showed a disposition to satisfy the demands of the 
United States, and that the message would be withheld fora 
short time, in the hope that an arrangement would be 
reached. 

WALT WHITMAN, the poet, whose death, at any time, 
was apprehended a short time ago, is improving. He is at 
his home in Camden, N. J. 

SeR10us disorders continue on the border between the 
United States and Mexico. Lawless bands have formed in 
the latter country, in defiance of the Mexican Government, 
and cross and recross, as they are pursued by troops. The 
United States has been pursuing vigorous measures to 
maintain order on its side. 

JAMES G. BLAINE, Secretary of State, has again been 
unwell this week. At the meeting of the Cabinet, on the 
19th instant, he was seized with indisposition, and forced 
to leave, and go to his home, where a physician attended 
him. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A meeting of Friends who are willing to assist in 
keeping Friends Race St, Library room, (Philadelphia) 
open as a reading room and place of association for Friends, 
in the evenings, will be held in Friends’ Parlor, Fifteenth 
and Race Sts., on Third-day evening, the 26th inst., at eight 
o’clock. The codperation of Friends is earnestly desired. 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee “to visit the smaller branches” will attend 
Haverford Meeting on First-day morning, First month 24th, 
at 10 o’clock. 

Train leaves Broad St. station at9o’clock a. m. for 
Wynnewood Station. Returning leave Wynnewood Sta- 
tion at 12.42 and 1.48 p. m. Cuas. E. THOMAS, 

Clerk of the Committee. 


Quarterly meetings in First month will be held as 
follows: 
26. Western, London Grove, Pa. 
28. Caln, East Caln, Pa. 
30. Westbury, New York City. 
Scipio, North St. N. Y. 


*,* A Conference on Educational Subjects will be held 
under the care of “ The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Education and Schools,” on Seventh-day, First month 30, 
1892, at Friends’ meeting-house, Race street above 15th 
street, Philadelphia, commencing at 10 o’clock, a. m. 
Punctual attendance is desired. All interested are invited. 

Subjects: ‘The New Message of Educational Psychol- 
ogy,” by Charles De Garmo, Ph.D., President of Swarth- 
more College. ‘The Art of Composition,’ by Harriet E. 
Munroe. 

Wma. WADE GriscomM, Clerk. 

*,* The second lecture in the Monthly Meeting course 
will be given in the Cherry Street house, on Sixth-day 
evening, First month 29, at 8 o’clock, by Prof. George L. 
Maris, of Friends’ Central School, subject: “The Pacific 
Coast,”’ with lantern illustrations. 

Friends are cordially invited to be present. 

*,* The regular meeting of the Young Temperance 
Workers of 17th street and Girard avenue will be held on 
Sixth-day evening, First month 22, 1891, at 8 o’clock. The 
advisability of revising the constitution and by-laws will be 
under discussion. All those interested in the work are 
cordially invited. 


*.* The regular meeting of the Young Temperance 
Workers of 17th street and Girard avenue will be held on 
Sixth-day evening, First month 22, 1892, at 8 o'clock. All 
are cordially invited. 
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Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leaven- 
ing strength.—Latest U S Government Food Report. 


HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
c Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
ELLIS ey 112 N. 10th St. 


404 North 32d Street. 
RICHARDS & SH OURDS, 
(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


8. R. Racmanee, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 
7 % GUARANTEED MORTGAGES & DEBENTURES. 


Secured on Improved Land in Northeast Texas. 


7 per cent. City Mortgages from 
Denver, Colorado, and Omaha, Nebraska. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, 


940 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| Capital Paid In, . ° . 


| WM. HACKER, 
| 8. ROBINSON COALE, 
| CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 


_ 518 WALNUT ST. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 


TRUST COMPANY, 


$1 »500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City 
properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half 
yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving Bonds in small or large amounts, 
running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

Choice six per cent. Municipal and Industrial Bonds. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 
R. W. CLAY, 
WM. P. BEMENT, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 

Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 

Rents and Incomes collected. 

Surety furnished for administrators and others. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $85 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treasurer. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS, 


Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 
John B. Love, 
Jobn Lucas, 


8. Davis P; 

a7 R. R oads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 

E. Cooper Shapley, 

J. Bolton Winpenny 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 
A. Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gill, 
Thos. A. Gummey, 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; 


INCORPORATED 18386, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, “**** ¥, Blackburn 


203 Boltcn St 


OF PHILADELPHIA... 
N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 
of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


8. WING; 
Assistant 


Manager 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


SURPLOUS, $2,000,00. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
President, HENRY TATNALL. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. 
Assistant Treasurer, J. ANDREW HABBIS, JB. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW 
Solicitor, Gzonez TUCKER BIsPHAM. 
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